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CHAPTER XIII. 


A CRY IN THE DARKNESS. 


I‘ was one thing for Edric Poynter to run down Mrs. Damien’s stair- 


case gaily, even with a touch of bravado, under the anxious gaze 
of Hester Archdale’s bright eyes ; and another to feel himself shut out 


.by the closing of a door from warmth, light and companionship into 


the eerie chill of the lonely moonlit street. 

‘Follow the messenger,” Euphrosyne had enjoined him, and he 
was prepared to obey, though with never sobadagrace. He scanned 
the length of the pavement from right to left in search of the possible 
bearer of the summons, and had not far to seek. 

A man was lounging under the nearest gas-lamp smoking a cigar- 
ette, which, on seeing Edric approach, he promptly threw away, and 
advanced enquiring, “ Mr. Poynter, I believe?” touching his hat as 
he spoke. 

Edric looked at him curiously. A man of middle height, with a 
short grey beard concealing the lower part of his face and a hat 
pulled down over his eyes. His voice and action might have been 
those of a well-trained gentleman’s servant, contradicted by a certain 
swagger in his air. He touched his hat again and held out a small 


. printed card. 


“Did you bring me a message just now ?P—What’s this ?” taking the 
card. ‘“ Did Mrs.—Miss—a lady—give you this for me ?” 

“T have been sent to give you that,” answered the man, evading 
the point. 

The card simply bore the printed address of a private hotel ina 
street which Edric remembered as being not very far distant and 
unquestionably respectable. - 

“Am I wanted here?” he asked, partly from a wish to make the 
man speak again. 

“Tf you please, sir. Shall I get you a cab, or will you allow me 
to show you the way?” There was a certain foreign accent, real or 
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assumed in his voice. It was low and smooth, and with a melodious 
rollin it. Not an old man’s voice. It went as ill with the vener- 
able beard as did the brisk step with which he started off when Edric 
somewhat curtly told him to go on and he would follow. 

A quarter of an hour’s quick walking brought them, as he had 
expected, to a street of large handsome new houses, one of which, the 
newest and largest, bore on a glass pane, over the door “ No. 17a,” 
and below, “ Privett’s Family Hotel.” 

The front door stood open, leaving fully visible the brightly lighted 
hall and vestibule, with their smart new High Art decorations and 
stands of foliage plants. Supper was going on somewhere evidently, 
for a clatter of knives and plates and a strong smell of frying escaped 
out into the night air, and black figures of waiters, napkin in hand, 
flitted to and fro. 

Edric’s guide waited for him to enter first. ‘Straight upstairs. 
The first door to the right,” he said, and Edric, rather wonderingly, 
followed the direction. He was annoyed to feel his heart beating a 
trifle faster than usual as he stopped before it, but he knocked boldly. 
The door was not fastened, and swung open as he touched it ; and 
without further thought, he entered. ‘The man followed close on his 
heels. The door closed smartly behind them, shutting them in, as 
it at first appeared, into total darkness. 

The dazzle of the gas outside had blinded him at first, or else some- 
thing moved away from between him and the lamp, which he now saw 
was burning on a table with a strong light half-shaded so as to throw 
the room in darkness, except where a tall young fellow in a light 
overcoat—hat in hand—stood gazing full at Edric with a bewildered, 
rather aggressive air. He was in evening dress, Edric noticed, and 
wore It was himself, he discovered, reflected in a long mirror on 
the far side of the room, and the tall black shadow at his right hand was 
Euphrosyne, gazing at him with gleaming eyes out of the darkness. 

** T knew you wouldn’t fail me,” was all her greeting. 

** Well yes, I’ve come,” he admitted, somewhat disconcerted. “ It 
was in the bargain, you know. An odd sort of summons, but I 
suppose you had your own reasons for preferring it to a postcard or 
telegram.” Her velvet-dark eyes studied him as he spoke, as if read- 
ing his mood. Something in this silent scrutiny irritated him, for he 
ended sharply: “ And being here, what do you want from me?” 

“ Justification.” The word fell gravely and impressively from her 
lips. She stood erect, her clasped hands lightly crossed, her head 
thrown back. She was younger than he had thought, shapely and 
lithe of figure, and her face was alight with suppressed excitement. 
Anyone might have passed her without notice at the first glance—not 
one man in ten after the second. 

Edric looked at her frowningly, wondering at himself no less than at 
her. All the way there he had been divided between a devout hope 

- that his obligation might resolve itself after all into a question of money 
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and a misgiving concerning his balance at Cox’s; now he felt with 
quick apprehension, that so simple a method of discharging it might 
not be permitted him. She was not a woman to whom he could offer 
money, he felt, and she hardly looked either as if she needed it. 

“ Will you tell me more plainly what you require of me,” he said, 
his voice sounding hard and ungracious in his own ears. 

“‘T have called you here as my witness.” 

Still uncomprehending, he only bowed and looked mistrustfully 
around him. His eyes had grown accustomed to the want of light, 
and he made out that they were in a small room ending in a window 
or curtained recess of some sort, before which stood a Japanese 
screen. 

He had faced it instinctively at first, and when compelled to turn 
and address Euphrosyne had kept his eyes fixed on the reflection in 
the glass. The man stood between them leaning on the table, his 
fat white hands, with their big gold rings, showing in the light, his 
face in shadow. He looked attentively from one to the other as they 
spoke. 

me What is it all about? What do you want me to say?” 

“ To answer a few questions on the honour of an English gentle- 
man. Where did you first meet me?” 

“Charing Cross Station, Monday week, three p.m.,” was the 
prompt reply. 

“Where did we part ?” 

“ At St. Fridolin’s Vicarage between half-past five and six of the 
same day.” 

“You would rather not mention our errand there ?” 

“T distinctly refuse to discuss it.” 

Do you know a Mr..Monk—Alwyn Monk?” 

“T’ve seen him once or twice in my life—if you mean the man in 
our regiment.” 

“He was not with us?” 

Edric burst into a laugh. “ Hardly. He’s in South Africa, with the 
other battalion.” 

“ You are sure?” 

“ As sure as I can be of anything inthis world. That is, I heard 
a man at mess last night saying he had got a letter from him. That’s 
all I know.” 

Euphrosyne turned haughtily to the man, who had nodded atten- 
tively once or twice. ‘You hear? Are you satisfied?” 

“ Perfectly, Madame.” He bowed twice ; respectfully to her, in a 
somewhat off-hand fashion to Edric, and vanished softly and suddenly. 

Still holding Edric with her eyes, Euphrosyne sank into a chair, 
heaving a short sigh of relief, her soft dusky fingers interlaced on 
her knee. “I was in a sore strait,” she sighed. “It came to me as 
an inspiration—the thought of you.” 

Edric felt obstinately resolved against any show of interest or 
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curiosity. ‘‘Couldn’t the stars have helped you?” he asked, in- 
differently. 

She answered with grave patience. ‘‘ They never fail, if we have 
faith and strength to trust and follow blindly as they lead, or wisdom 
to be sure of ever reading them aright. How else could I have 
trusted that your pledge would find you, or that you would obey the 
call?” 

“T am glad to have been of use—though I don’t in the least 
understand how. Can I do anything further?” He began to think 
the interview had lasted long enough. 

“Tell me about Mr. Monk. Every trifle is of service. You need 
say nothing to compromise yourself or him. What sort of man 
is he?” 

“ How can I tell? I only saw him once at the depdt, and again— 
at the Derby, I think it was.” 

“‘ Had you no note or letter in his handwriting ?” 

“Not one. Stop, though; I believe I had! What was it about? 
Oh, I know! He sent me the address of a man who sold some 
uncommonly good boot varnish. TZza?’s not likely to be of much 
use, even if I could lay hands on it.” 

“Try! Try—think again—Monk, Alwyn Monk. Have you not 
heard the name lately ?” 

She had risen, and was pacing the room impatiently. Now she 
stopped, leaning against the Japanese screen. 

** Tell me anything! Everything you can think of.” 

Edric sat down at last, leaned his head on his hand and thought 
hard. “I did hear something, too, the other night at mess. What 
was it?”—desperately ransacking his memory. ‘Somebody had a 
letter—theatricals, was it? He’s very good at theatricals—no, that’s 
another man. The adjutancy! That’s it! He’s going in for the 
adjutancy. I could let you know if he gets it.” 

She did not answer for a short space, during which he beat his 
brains for any connection, possible or impossible, that she could 
have with his affairs or he with Monk’s. Then she stepped forward 
again, her eyes eager and excited, her lips compressed. ‘ You will 
give me a line to him. What I shall dictate—nothing that will harm 
you,” and she took up a pen and placed it in his hand with an 
urgent gesture. “Listen. It will do you no harm to say this 
to him. ‘As Madame Euphrosyne Girard, of Martinique, has had 
the opportunity of doing me some slight service, I wish to com- 
mend her to your kind notice for such help or advice as she shall 
need.’” 

“T can’t write that!” protested Edric. ‘‘ Nobody ever wrote a 
letter of introduction in that fashion. Besides, it wouldn’t answer. 
Nobody would believe I wrote it.” He was making idle, impatient 
marks on the blotting-pad as he spoke, and now looked up, not 
round to where she stood behind him, but at her reflection in the 
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looking-glass. It gave him an odd, uncanny sensation to see her 
dark figure leaning over him as he sat, and he moved impatiently. 
She seemed to divine his feeling, for she changed her position and 
stood beside him. 

“What does it matter?” she urged. ‘“I may never give it. It is 
my foolish, superstitious fancy. It is the sum total of what I ask 
from you. If you refuse, you leave the account between us still 
unsettled.” 

There was a threat in those last words, and so Edric under- 
stood, but still protested. “I can’t put my name to a thing like 
that.” 

“Who asked for your name? You need not sign it.” 

“Oh, very well; in that case you shall have it word for word. 
Say it again please.” 

She repeated the formula slowly, and he wrote it down carefully, 
making a rapid resolution to send a line of explanation to Monk by 
the next Cape mail, in case of its ever being produced. He 
wrote slowly and deliberately so as to give himself time to think, 
Euphrosyne standing patiently beside him, motionless as a statue, 
though once or twice he fancied he heard her move softly away, 
and looked up suddenly at the glass in which, however, he could 
only make out the strong reflection of his own face against a back- 
ground of shadowy blackness. He carefully brought the last words 
of his note to the bottom of the paper, ending in the right-hand 
corner so as to leave no space for the possible insertion of a 
signature. 

“There. I don’t see what good it can do you. I’m sure I should 
have been glad to help you in any sensible fashion. Do you really 
mean you want nothing more from me?” 

“Nothing. You are free to go; to forget that you have ever met 
me. To pass me asa stranger from henceforth. Only remember 
this; that your fortune and mine are still as one. What strikes at 
you strikes at me. As your prosperity so is mine, whether together 
or half a world apart.” 

She was speaking in earnest, so Edric seemed to remember 
afterwards, and he listened to her with interest and without the 
shudder of dislike that came over him again and again, of distrust 
and repugnance mixed with an odd fascination. 

He even held out his hand in his delight at getting off so easily. 
“Good-bye. Then for my sake as well as yours I wish you good luck 
in your errand, whatever it may be.” 

Euphrosyne’s fingers clasped his coldly, then gave a convulsive 
twitch and tightened to a grasp of steel. 

“Stay !” cried an imperative voice, a woman’s; and with a crash 
the screen fell. ‘“ He must not go—not yet!” 

Quick as thought Euphrosyne’s left hand extinguished the lamp, 
and Edric, blinded and stumbling, found himself at the door, which 
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opened suddenly. He stepped out mechanically and it shut smartly 
behind him, and the click of the lock as the key turned struck on his 
ear. 

He stood baffled and confused, wondering what he should do 
next, while within the door he could catch a confused murmur of 
voices in angry reproach, sobs and broken speech, ending in one 
long pitiful wail of anguish followed by silence. 

Euphrosyne had wanted him to go. Very well then, that was just 
a conclusive reason for his staying, till some explanation of all these 
mysterious doings should be given him. 

So down on the landing window-seat he sat, and people came and 
people went, and waiters gazed with polite enquiry, and the great 
clock in the hall struck midnight. Then the door opened and 
Euphrosyne, cloaked and veiled, stepped forth. 

At the sight of Edric she started ; her velvet-black eyes glinted with 
sparks of anger and her lips quivered. 

*“You here still?” she hissed in a wrathful whisper. ‘‘ What are 
you waiting for?” 

“You know quite well. Who was that lady I saw in there just 
now ? What are you and she about? Do you mean to tell me, or am 
I to apply to a detective and find out myself?” 

“IT have nothing to tell you! It is not my secret,” she answered, 
constraining her voice to calmness. 

“Then I shall see for myself,” and he pushed past her and into 
the room. She checked herself in a protest and let him go, her eyes 
sparkling with a malicious triumph. 

The room was very still and the relighted lamp burning low. In 
the circle of its radiance lay a slumbering figure, half covered by a 
rich satin mantle. A thin white lady’s hand loaded with shining 
gems rested on the arm of the couch, her face was half buried in 
the cushion, half concealed by a veil of heavy black lace. Edric 
advanced softly, doubtful and wondering, and stood for a silent 
moment by the couch side. She was breathing regularly but 
heavily, and when he ventured to extend his hand and lay it on hers, 
she did not stir. Gently and respectfully he lifted the veil and looked 
for an instant on the worn, high-bred features it concealed and the 
mass of snowy disordered hair, then retreated noiselessly to the 
door. 

**T shall know her again,” he said meaningly to Euphrosyne, 
provoked by the insolent smile that hovered on her lips. “I 
shall find out all about her, and about you too, you may depend 
upon it.” 

“Best let it rest here,” she answered, earnestly. ‘There is no 
harm done—as yet.” 

“T shall act as I choose. I am not quite sure how, but I am clear 
that you have been making use of me for no good purpose, just as 
you have been using Monk’s name as a blind.” 
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He spoke in exasperation and without pausing to consider whether 
his remarks were altogether judicious. He was unprepared for their 
effect. 

Euphrosyne flung her head back like a serpent going to strike. 
Her eyes narrowed to two gleaming slits, her lips drew themselves 
viciously in to one thin livid line, her whole form seemed trembling 
with wrath and malicious intent. 

“If you dare!” she hissed softly, then rising suddenly erect she 
darted her head forward and breathed into his ear. ‘Your only 
chance now is silence. Take warning. Every question you 
ask, every word you repeat, is another spadeful dug of your own 

ve !” 

She turned and vanished within the room and Edric slowly de- 
parted, pondering many things. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MRS. MARGETTS BRINGS HER MONEY’S WORTH. 


An American letter dated from Petropolis lay on the Vicar’s table. 
Its non-appearance had caused him much wonder at first, many 
weeks ago, then had almost become a relief. He decided that the 
trail which Arbuthnot Corbett had started to follow so confidently 
had disappeared on the other side of the Atlantic ; that Corbett had 
become absorbed in some more exciting pursuit ; or—what was really 
the case—had fallen into the doctor’s hand once more. 

Lady Valeria had also kept silence. He had sent her the letter as 
he intended, but had received no acknowledgment, and had attempted 
to see her in vain. He could not be expected to know that on the 
occasion of his first unsuccessful call, Mr. Meynell, espying his card, 
had promptly made away with it, with a hint to the butler which 
that discreet functionary was not slow to take. On his last visit he 
was told that the family were out of town, gone into the country for 
Christmas, not expected back before Easter. 

There he had perforce to let the matter rest. After all, he had 
lived long enough amongst his fellow creatures to discover that it is 
not given to every looker-on to see the end of all the games that are 
played around him, and that a beginning, middle and end are by no 
means the rule in every life drama—rather the exception. He 
himself had lived to see tragedy end in broad farce, comedy of 
intrigue fall flat with an inappropriate moral, mysteries burst like 
pricked balls and disappear in empty air. This might be one of 
these last, he thought, and was, he tried to persuade himself, well 
content that it should prove so. But now the letter had come. 


“My pEaR STANNARD, — Later on you shall hear what has 
detained me on my way. Let me begin here by saying that I have 
just come from seeing all that Petropolis now holds of the Magrath 
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family. In the smart new cemetery stands a smart new cross, begging 
you of your charity to ‘ Pray for the souls of ’— 


BripGET Mary, WIFE oF STEPHEN MAGRATH. 
Diep 12 JAN. 1879. AGED 79. 
ALso OF STEPHEN MAGRATH, 
DiED OcTOBER 24TH, 1881, 
AND HIS DAUGHTERS 
BripGET Mary MAGRATH AND NorAaH HARTMANN, 
WHO BOTH DIED OF FEVER, OCcT, 27TH, 1881. 


Squeezed in last ‘Stephen Magrath, junior,’ just over the large 
R. I. P. at the bottom ; with neither age nor date. 

“This last is your man without doubt. He died some time before 
his father, killed in an explosion on the railroad here with a trainful 
of others. His name was put on the cross by a kindly after-thought 
of some of his neighbours. 

“In the town I can gather very little about the family. They were 
decent folks, and everybody had a good word for them. Last fall 
there had been an outbreak of fever there, brought into the place by 
some tramps whom the Magraths had given shelter to, and all in the 
house were stricken down within a few days. Norah’s husband, 
Hartmann, and the children recovered, also the eldest daughter, Katty, 
to whom I was referred for further details. She is a wonderful, 
magnificently hideous old witch of unknown age, perhaps sixty, but 
thanks to drink, fever and hard work not looking a day less than a 
hundred. She goes about doing odd jobs for the neighbours, who 
speak of her as ‘crazed since the troubles,’ but when trated like 
a lady, to a friendly pipe and glass, can speak, and to the purpose, I 
have ascertained. Dates are perhaps beyond her, but the following 
facts were given readily enough. 

“rst. Stephen was undoubtably Irish born. She, the eldest, ‘had 
the mindin’’ of him, the youngest, on the voyage out. Recollection 
a blank as to his birth or their previous life in Ireland. 

“2nd. He had been for many years on the worst of terms with 
her as well as the rest of his family. He paid them occasional 
visits, but his occupation or means of existence were alike unknown. 

“3rd. Was reported to be married. Wife’s name, or place of 
residence unknown. 

“ath. Age, as nearly as might be guessed, about forty. 

“sth. Resembled his sister in personal appearance. A hawk- 
featured, blue-eyed, black-haired type, I should say. 

‘‘ This is the entire sum of the fragments of information extracted at 
considerable expenditure of time and baccy from Miss Magrath. There 
are two members of the family still unaccounted for—Terence and 
Bartholomew—American born brothers, who are vaguely spoken of as 
having ‘ gone West’ some years ago; present address unattainable. 

“The editor of the Petropolis J/e/eor has been kind enough to 
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obtain for me the enclosed report of the accident to the train, with 
the names of the sufferers, from the papers of the day, also the 
obituary notice of the Magrath family. I enclose both. Your man 
is killed and buried to all certainty, and I presume my mission here 
accomplished. Is that enough?” 


The Vicar answered the question by a long breath of relief. 
This news must go, and at once, to Lady Valeria, but how, and 
where was he to find her? The question was answered, as questions 
sometimes are, from a totally unexpected quarter, ten minutes later, 
when the Curate entered. 

‘“‘ Martha Margetts, sir, has entrusted me with her respectful dooty, 
and considers a personal interview, if not a liberty, as preferable to 
letter-writing, there being no Board Schools in her time making the 
girls that uppish that not a kitchen-maid as is fit to be trusted with 
so much as peeling a potato,” repeated de Cressy, with perfect 
solemnity. 

“ Martha—who?” queried the Vicar, amused but unenlightened. 

“ A highly respectable elderly person whom I found ringing at the 
Vicarage door last night when you were out, and in whom, I am proud 
to say, I inspired sufficient confidence to be entrusted with her mes- 
sage. The postscript seemed the most important part. ‘And be sure 
you let him know, sir, that Martha Margetts has got his money’s worth 
fair and honest, or not a foot would she stir if it was ever so.’ ” 

“T know now. It’s all right. Thank you. Did she fix a time?” 

“‘ Monday evening, ‘the family being engaged out.’” 

** Monday the fifth? Very good.” 

De Cressy looked a trifle disappointed that no further explanation 
was forthcoming, but was quick to observe that the subject was not a 
welcome one and dropped it. 

The remembrance of the ally he had secured on the impulse 
of the moment was by no means a grateful one to the Vicar. How- 
ever, good Mrs. Margetts had fulfilled her part of the contract, and 
he could end the business by paying her off with thanks, and in this 
belief he awaited her appearance on the evening of the appointed ¢y. 

Punctual to the stroke of seven Mrs. Margetts’ black silk gown 
rustled up the Vicarage steps and into the study. 

She dropped hot and beaming into the chair he offered: her with 
“Well, sir, here I am, you see, but it is a way, it is!” and took a good 
look about her. 

“‘T suppose you have brought me Madame Euphrosyne’s address,” 
he began, coming to the point at once, as he seated himself at his 
desk and took pen in hand. 

Mrs. Margetts seemed to detect a want of courtesy in this abrupt- 
ness, for she drew herself up with a slightly affronted air. “Oh, 
yes, sir, I have the address, sir ; yes, I have the address,” with a dis- 
paraging inflection that plainly implied, “‘and much good may it do you.” 
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“So I understood by your message. I am much obliged. It 
is—” holding his pen suspended. 

“ Mrs. E. Girard, 231, Copthall Street, Pimlico,” pronounced 
slowly and carefully, in a severely neutral tone, with eyes fixed on a 
point of the wall just above his head. 

“Thank you,” with a sigh of relief. “You are sure that will find her?” 

“If so be that you wésh to correspond with her, I should say 
it would,” with the same uncalled-for emphasis. 

“Then I think you will find that correct, and I am extremely 
obliged to you,” handing a folded paper. Mrs. Margetts brought 
her eyes down for a space and lifted them up again. 

“I have no wish to deceive you, sir, but I do assure you, I 
couldn’t bring myself to rob you of it,” more stiffly than before. 

“Why ? It’s honestly earned, isn’t it?” he asked, sharply. 

She dropped her eyes to his face again with sphinx-like imperturba- 
bility. ‘‘ Asking your pardon, sir, in sending word as I believed I had 
got your money’s worth, I did mot refer to the address.” 

The Vicar waited patiently for further utterance, but the Oracle 
was silent. It was evident that Mrs. Margetts did not mean to be 
disposed of with the scant ceremony he contemplated. She had her 
story to tell, but it was clear that she must be allowed to tell it in her 
own way. 

** Any information you can give me without bringing in your mis- 
tress’s name ‘ 

‘* That’s as much as to say I have lost my time coming here at all, 
sir. How to tell you without bringing in my lady’s name I know 
no more than the dead ; but indeed, sir, it’s but right that somebody 
should be made aware of what’s going on. If not you, then some 
other ‘discreet and worthy minister,’ as Scripture says. But as to 
making observations unbefitting my place—/far be it from me, sir, that 
you may rely!” 

Mr. Stannard reflected. 

“You decline to take this for the address. Why?” 

* Because it’s not worth a bad halfpenny,” was the prompt reply. 
‘* And with your leave I’ll tell you how I came to find that same. 
Not again did that young person cross the doorstep before we was all 
carried off at a day’s notice to Rivington, a fine place, there’s no deny- 
ing—but at this time of year as dismal as a jail—along of my lady’s 
coming here so persistent, as you must have been aware, sir.” 

“Because of—your lady—?” Mr. Stannard groped confusedly 
amongst the scattered clauses of the statement. 

Yes, sir. So it was. St. Fridolin’s, by your leave, is not the thing 
to be encouraged by a family brought up as ours has been. Mr. Oliver 
he felt it, he did—and made remarks about Ritualists and Romanists 
in disguise, that I should not think it civil to repeat ; and never did he 
rest till he got her away to Surrey. She went quiet enough for such 
a masterful lady as she was. But Miss Harris, her ladyship’s maid, she 
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said, ‘ If Mr. Stannard means to write or call, I do wish he’d be quick, 
for my lady is that wearing with her fretting and fretting ——’ ” 

“Stop! How could you know anything of the sort?” asked the 
Vicar, in ignorance of that mysterious law that ordains that nothing 
shall be concealed in the drawing-room without being made manifest 
forthwith in the servants’ hall. 

“ Easy to see, sir. Else why should a lady never leave the house, 
no, not for ten minutes, without giving particular orders that if you 
called you was on no account to be let go away before she came back ? 
And, says she, ‘Miss Harris, the postbag must be brought to me 
immediate,’ or she would send to meet the postman at the office. No, 
sir, it was you and none other that my lady wore herself out expecting 
and expecting, and you know best with what reason.” 

“With none at all. There has been some great mistake.” 

“Then, perhaps, sir, it was zo¢ you that sent a long thin letter one 
day ?” 

“No. And I really must object 

“Of course, sir. Far be it from me to open my lips again. Only when 
Miss Harris, she came down into my kitchen in a dreadful way: ‘ Oh, 
Mrs. Margetts, like a good soul come! She’s dead or dying!’ When 
we got up to my lady’s room, there she was in a dead faint sure 
enough, but not dying nor going to, and we brought her round easy. 
Of course, as a friend, I asked Miss Harris afterwards what had been 
happening to put her out. Nothing that she knows of, except that 
ten minutes before she had taken up the letters, and had noticed par- 
ticular that one envelope with the postmark E.C.—but where that had 
gone she couldn’t say—nor what was in it. Not even the envelope 
could we find about after.” 

‘I really must decline to listen to this.” 

“Just as you please, sir,” assented Mrs. Margetts, with alacrity. 
“‘ Not another word, sir, not even to say that while still prostrate, my 
lady got her writing desk and sent Harris off to catch the next post 
with a note. ‘ Mad. E. Girard,’ and the rest I read all of a squinny. 
Then says I: ‘If E. Girard doesn’t spell Madame Euphrosyne, 
my name isn’t Martha Margetts.” 

“Thank you. That is quite sufficient for me.” 

“ Asking your pardon, sir, you may have observed to yourself that 
Pimlico is zof E.C. And for my own satisfaction I must observe that 
it was the next of them long, thin, lavender-coloured letters that had 
a Pimlico postmark—must have been written on the spot in answer 
to my lady’s, and put her into that state of mind, nothing but coming 
up to town at once would content her. Mrs. Oliver were put out, 
there’s no denying. There was to be a Twelfth Night party at 
Rivington for her children, so she couldn’t leave, nor her husband ; 
and yet they couldn’t bear to let my lady out of their sight. I scorn 
to repeat things as is no affair of mine, but I give you my solemn 
word, that when the carriage was overturned in the snow, and my 
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poor lady carried home insensible, ‘ Providential’ was the observation 
I heard on Mrs. Oliver’s lips, let her deny it if she can.” 

“Was it serious?” 

‘Serious, sober earnest, sir. Oh, you mean the accident. It was 
a bad business, shock and internal injuries the doctor said, but it was 
the being stopped in having her way that was really doing my lady 
harm. There she lay, week after week—though she scorned to com- 
plain—yet as Miss Harris says, just dying of impatience. She'll 
never be the same woman again, sir. Poor Mr. Oliver! It makes 
my heart ache for him, it does.” 

“I don’t want to hear anything about Mr. Oliver. If you have 
nothing more to tell ‘ 

*‘ About Madame Euphrosyne? I’ve just come to that, sir. Directly 
we got home a note was sent as before, and I just put on my bonnet 
and went to take a look at Copthall Street. No. 231 was a little shop, 
name of Wildmore, with gloves, and braces, and scents and fancy 
French sweets in the window, and the most impudent young hussy 
as ever I see behind the counter, with a satin gown and her fringe in 
her eyes. Two young gentlemen were buying sweetstuff, and her 
carryings on were, I do assure you. My lady, as haughty as you 
please, was trying to make a chocolate drop jump into her mouth 
when she slapped her hand. ‘Is Madame Euphrosyne here?” I 
says. ‘They were all that busy slapping their fingers and jumping 
their chocolates that I got no answer, so down I sat. “Now my 
good woman, what do you want?” says the creature at last, with 
her mouth full. ‘I want Madam Girard or Euphrosyne, and here I 
shall stop till I see her.’ ‘Oh, do, by all means. If she isn’t here 
by Saturday, she’ll be sure to look in early next week. Don’t hurry 
yourself,’ and they all laughed as if she had made a most uncommon 
joke. I gave a rap with my umbrella, just so. ‘ Very well, my good 
girl; if she hasn’t got a letter posted at three this afternoon, you'll 
laugh at the wrong side of your mouth.’ She looked quite respectful 
all of a sudden. ‘She has got all of them safe enough. She sent for 
it half an hour ago. She never comes herself. You'll get no good by 
waiting.’ I was of that young person’s opinion, so came away direct.” 

“You are a born detective, Mrs. Margetts. I am sure you have 
more than earned your money already! I shall be obliged by your 
accepting it.” 

** Well, really, as you do make a point of it,” and Mrs. Margetts 
pocketed the coins and her scruples simultaneously. ‘ And now, sir, 
you may require nothing farther, but there’s a point or two——” 

“Not a word more about Lady Valeria, I beg,” and the Vicar rose. 

* Certainly not, sir; but you must have noticed on a Sunday now, 
how her ladyship never comes near you.” 

**No more, I request,” opening the door. 

‘* And when it comes to having words with Mr. Oliver, and threat- 
ening to make him know his place——” 
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** Good evening.” 

“ And saying, when Miss Harris, at her wits’ end, brings your name 
in, ‘No, she could do without you now,’ laughing in her haughty way ; 
and when a lady at my lady’s time of life takes to quarrelling with her 
nearest, and going out unknownst to everybody, and making appoint- 
ments on the sly ”” Mrs. Margetts’ voice was raised to indigna- 
tion pitch, and her stops were nowhere. ‘ And spending her nights 
out of bed walking backwards and forwards, and writing letter after 
letter and tearing them up in tiny bits and burning them with a 
match, and sitting hour after hour alone with—Miss Harris will take 
her oath of it—a portrait, a young man’s portrait on the table before 
her. If I may die for saying so, I'll say it!” and she caught frantically 
at the door handle in a last effort. ‘It means my lady is going to 
be married, and you know best, sir, whether it is worth your while to 
hear that.” 

“*T am sincerely rejoiced to hear it,” was Mr. Stannard’s emphatic 
response ; one so entirely unexpected by the good woman, that, after 
standing confounded for a second, she turned with a bounce and 
departed speechless. 

He looked at his watch. There would not be time to see Lady 
Valeria before evensong, at which he was obliged to take Mr. de 
Cressy’s usual place this evening ; yet he thought it might not be too 
late afterwards, considering the worth of the tidings he had to bring. 
Very grievous news it would be to her he knew, but the certainty 
would be less agonising than the cruel suspense she had been enduring. 

It was not as if the loss left her desolate. ‘The miserable sense of 
alienation from her first-born son would be spared her, and the jarring 
relationships between her and her other children be more readily 
adjusted. She might learn to look more tenderly on her other son 
when he no longer seemed an interloper to oust his brother from his 
rightful place. 

The good of the tidings far outweighed the evil, if he might but be 
granted wisdom to make her see it. 





CHAPTER XV. 
WATCHING FOR LADY VALERIA. 


Mr. STANNARD felt less confident when later on he laid his hand on 
the knocker of the door in Seagrave Place. Despite his utmost 
speed, nine had long since struck, and he felt that his visit at this 
hour might alarm an invalid, as Lady Valeria now was. It would 
also attract attention and question if any of the family should be 
there. But he must risk it. He dare not delay longer, even 
though the servant who answered his summons assured him 
that there was no chance of his being able to see his mistress that 
evening, 
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“T will wait till you have told her I am here. You will find 
that she is expecting me, I think.” And the perplexed domestic, 
after a glance at the name, gave internal thanks that “ Mr. Oliver 
was there and might have it out with him himself,” and showed the 
visitor into the unlighted library, where he left him with a hastily 
kindled pair of candles to await the result of Mr. Oliver’s de- 
cision. 

That came at least promptly. Eustace had not waited many 
minutes before he was summoned. to follow the butler up the 
gorgeous imitation marble staircase to the drawing-room. It was a 
house of exploded splendours. A typical house showing what once 
upon a time money could do, money alone, unassisted by art or’ 
culture. Everything down to the very door-mat was gorgeous and 
gorgeous only ; or had been so once upon a time. Age and use had 
done their kindly work in toning down over-brilliant be-gildings, 
mellowing startling tints and casting a beneficent mantle of wear 
and dust over the chilly classicalities of frieze and marble groups 
that had once glared painful in their snowy whiteness against their 
surroundings of Axminster and veneer. Otherwise all remained very 
much as when it came first from the hands of the leading upholsterer 
of the day, when Oliver Meynell, the father, gave him carte-blanche 
to render the house fit for the reception of his beautiful young Irish 
bride, Lady Valeria de Cressy. 

Mr. Stannard was ushered into a room ablaze with light and 
dazzling with crystal and gold, reflected to and fro in vast sheets of 
looking-glass. The furniture was white and gold, Louis Quatorze 
scrolls and twirls and wreathings of gilded foliage. The hangings 
were yellow satin and white brocade. The candles burned in great 
twinkling crystal chandeliers. On every side was buhl, ormolu, 
alabaster, looking-glass, gilding, satin and lace. 

In the very core and centre of the splendour, yet not of it, sat a 
lady knitting. Not Lady Valeria. A tall spare lady, with smooth 
plaited hair, dove-like eyes, and a delicate, pinched mouth; richly 
clad in dove-colour silk, of ostentatious simplicity of make. Near 
her, leaning on the great buhl table, was an elderly young man, 
prematurely bald, with keen grey eyes and an intelligent face, the 
last person whom Eustace could have wished to find there, Mr. 
Oliver Meynell in person. 

He came forward ceremoniously with a grave bow. 

“Mr. Stannard of St. Fridolin’s, I presume? Let me introduce you 
to Mrs. Meynell.” 

He spoke with a studied accent of neutrality that committed him 
to nothing beyond the ordinary duties of hospitality, but a distinct 
spasm of horror crossed Mrs. Meynell’s face at the mention of the 
church, and her greeting could not have been more distant had he 
been the Great Dragon in person. 

“‘T have called at an unusual hour,” Eustace hastened to explain; 
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“but my days are much occupied just now, and my business 
with Lady Valeria being urgent, I trusted that she would excuse 
i” 

**You had an appointment with my mother? ” 

“Not exactly. She had reason to expect me sooner than this. 
I have not seen or heard from Lady Valeria for many months,” he 
added, and then was vexed with himself for doing so. Mr. and 
Mrs. Meynell exchanged glances, but neither made any comment, and 
an awkward pause followed. Mr. Meynell gave one or two little 
premonitory coughs as if about to make some observation, but 
checked himself again, and Mrs. Meynell knitted in demure silence. 
Mr. Stannard had said his say, so he volunteered no contribution to 
the conversation. 

“Have I any chance of seeing your mother to-night?” he en- 
quired at last, when the silence grew too significant. 

Mr. Meynell cleared his throat desperately once more. 

**|—I—can’t say, really. To be frank with you, Mr. Stannard, I 
should be much relieved if you could give me your message and be 
content without seeing her.. Would that be quite out of the 
question ? ” 

“ Quite so.. I have an account to render to Lady Valeria and to 
her alone.” 

“‘She is very much changed of late. Her illness has shaken and 
aged her. I wish to spare her any agitation.” 

“Why do you assume that my business will agitate or distress 
her ?” 

“T really cannot say—the unusual hour—your urgency,” hesitated 
the banker. 

“ As I said before, I could not choose my time. If this is an 
unfortunate one for any reason, I will not persist. Will you only 
kindly let Lady Valeria know that I am here, and ask her to appoint 
another.” 

Silence, almost consternated silence, fell again on the husband and 
wife at this suggestion. Mr. Meynell frowned and fidgetted with a 
paper-knife he held, and ended by looking appealingly at his wife. 
“My mother distinctly refused to see anyone about an hour ago, but, 
perhaps, if you would try again, Constance ——” 

“Certainly,” she assented, rising with lady-like readiness. ‘ Will 
you please give me the message exactly as I am to take it. Shall I 
say Mr. Stannard is here, and ask dear mamma to appoint a time 
for seeing him another day, if she does not feel equal to doing so 
to-night? Very good.” 

Mr. Meynell’s eyes followed her retreating figure doubtfully. Her 
departure seemed nevertheless to relieve him of some constraint, and 
he turned to the Vicar with a decided air. 

“T am going to speak plainly to you, Mr. Stannard. I don’t 
particularly care for my mother to become one of your followers. 
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I know she went regularly to St. Fridolin’s last year, and, I suppose, 
your errand here to-night has somewhat of a purpose to draw her 
there again. It is my duty to stand between: her and what I believe 
to be pernicious, and the religious atmosphere of your church is to my 
mind distinctly unwholesome. I can understand that a convert like 
Lady Valeria Meynell must be an object of m 

‘* Stop there, if you please,” spoke Eustace, flushing hotly. ‘Am 
I here to defend my opinions or to vindicate my conduct as a gentle- 
man. Let us take your grounds of offence separately.” 

“T meant no offence,” answered Meynell, awkwardly, not to say 
sulkily. 

“‘T am very glad to hear that at least.” 

“But you mean that I am offensive all the same. I cannot help 
it, Mr. Stannard. These are not pleasant words for me to speak. I 
am fulfilling a duty laid upon me, to shield a weaker vessel from too 
severe temptation. You shall see my mother as you desire, and I will 
trust to your sense of honour—poor worldly substitute for Christian 
principle—not to tamper 7 

Eustace began to feel as if the Christian virtue of patience was at 
least strained to its utmost limits. “My business is with Lady 
Valeria alone, Itell you. It is a charge of her bestowing, and from 
which I shall gladly see myself relieved. To-night’s interview may— 
I devoutly hope will—prove our final one.” 

Mrs. Meynell’s return stopped his words short. She breathed 
quickly and looked flurried beneath her sedate composure. ‘“ You 
cannot see Lady Valeria to-night, Mr. Stannard. And I can make 
no appointment for you either. I have not seen her. She has gone 
out.” 

“Gone out!” shouted Meynell. ‘‘ Constance! What are you 
talking about ?” 

“My dear Oliver,” protested his wife. “ How should I know 
your mother’s engagements? She can come and go in her own house 
as she pleases, I suppose. She must have gone out directly after 
sending that message to us.” And Mrs. Meynell gave a look at her 
husband as if to remind him of Eustace’s presence. But Meynell’s 
anxiety was beyond repression. 

“Gone out. At this time. In her state of health. Gone out 
secretly, without a maid to attend her?” 

‘We don’t know that Harris is not with her. Of course I could 
not set the servants gossipping by making a commotion and asking 
questions. We must wait and see.” And the dove-coloured lady 
smoothed her ruffled plumage, and resuming her seat, picked up 
the knitting. 

Meynell was white to the very lips. ‘‘ Where cam she be?” he 
spoke under his breath, and his eyes wandered distressedly from the 
composed figure of his wife to the Vicar’s face. ‘‘Can you give a 
guess?” he asked, almost imploringly. 
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Eustace shook his head. ‘Unless she has gone to seek me at 
St. Fridolin’s. I tell you candidly that is most likely.” 

Mrs. Meynell looked up with strong disapproval. Hush, lease,” 
and the door opened to admit the butler with the great silver tea-tray. 
Oliver turned away impatiently, but his wife managed to maintain a 
discreet, unruffled demeanour. ‘Should you prefer coffee, Mr. 
Stannard? No? Cream and sugar?” ‘The cream was unsteadily 
poured, and the sugar-tongs rattled a little, but she managed to go 
through the proper formalities and to sip her own cup of tea, though 
Eustace set his down untasted. The hidden terror that possessed 
Meynell was infecting both. 

He walked the great glittering chamber from end to end, stopping 
to listen to every chance noise in the street outside, his unquiet figure 
reflected and multiplied in all the mirrors around. Eustace had 
thought he had better go, but received a hastily whispered “No. Stay. 
Let her find you here.” ‘That had decided the question. Mrs. 
Meynell had resumed her knitting, but the needles flickered fitfully 
and the silk ran with a jerk and twist now and then. A great gilt 
clock on the mantelpiece ticked the minutes away noisily. It was a 
grand allegorical composition, with a Greek hero in a triumphal 
chariot attended by winged Loves and unclad nymphs bearing gar- 
lands. One fat Cupid seemed to catch Mr. Stannard’s eye every 
time he consulted it, and to be pointing sardonically with his golden 
dart at the small space the minute-hand had covered since last he 
looked. Now and then Mrs. Meynell hazarded a small remark to 
which Eustace replied, somewhat, it must be confessed, at random. 

“Tt is dear mamma’s delicate state of health that makes it so 
extraordinary she should have gone out without consulting us. 
Oliver and I heard that the Brants—my sister-in-law and her hus- 
band, who are living here, you know—we heard that ‘Hey were to be 
out and so came over to spend the evening with mamma and prevent. 
her from feeling dull.. She did not expect us, and might very easily- 
have made some other engagement.” 

“‘T—I beg your pardon.” Eustace was on the alert to catch some~ 
sounds of coming wheels. ‘ The Brants ?” 

“Lord Charles Brant married Mr. Meynell’s only sister. They 
have no town house this year, and so during the session . 

“There’s Brant,” Meynell exclaimed. ‘What shall I.say? He- 
always is sure to ask questions.” 

“Go down and send him off at once to Mrs. Damien’s to join. 
Mabel. She left word that he was to be sure to do so if he: 
returned in anything like reasonable time,” Mrs. Meynell replied’ 
promptly ; and Oliver departed to do her bidding. “You must be 
astonished at Oliver’s anxiety,” she went on. “ He is the most de- 
voted of sons. J think it overstrained, especially with a person like 
Lady Valeria, who has taken her own way so completely all her life, 
She will be only annoyed when she finds us waiting here for her.” 
VOL, XLI. Ss 
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Meynell returned, and the endless evening dragged on for half-an- 
hour longer. Even the fat cupid could not disguise the fact that it 
was nearing eleven when Eustace made another attempt to depart. 
This time Meynell looked really and unfeignedly alarmed when his 
attention was called to the hour. 

‘Wait, please wait a few minutes more,” he urged. 

The butler entered to remove the tea-tray, advanced to Oliver, and 
asked a discreetly low-voiced question. 

“Certainly not,” was the reply. ‘“‘ My mother is too unwell to come 
downstairs again. You may all go to bed without waiting for family 
prayers to-night. Mrs. Meynell and I will stay here till Lord and 
Lady Charles return.” 

The butler’s face expressed satisfaction with the arrangement, and 
he retired finally, leaving the three to their watch. “They don’t 
know she is not in the house,” Mr. Meynell said, with a meaning look 
at his wife. “If I only knew what to do ——” 

The door burst violently open, and a precise young person, fluttered 
out of all propriety, rushed into the room. 

“My lady! Oh, sir, my lady! Where for pity’s sake is she? I 
just looked into the room, and it was empty—and her so ill! 
Oh dear! Oh dear! Is she gone off her head and wandered 
away somewhere ¢ 

Meynell turned sharply. ‘Then you were not with her? ”—but 
his wife took the word from him. 

* No, Oliver, Harris was zof with her mistress. Harris has been 
out on her own concern, she best knows where. If you had not 
chosen to go out, Harris, without obtaining permission, your mistress 
might have been spared some inconvenience.” 

“ My lady said she shouldn’t want me again! She really and truly 
did,” protested the remorseful Harris. ‘ And she being ill, I didn’t 
like to disturb her just to ask to go out to posta letterand match a 
bit of ribbon, and the shops being closed ” faltered the guilty one. 

“ A thing which no properly behaved maid ever does in my experi- 
ence,” Mrs. Meynell pursued awfully. ‘ Lady Valeria will speak to 
you in the morning. Meanwhile you may go to bed. I or Lady Charles 
will see that she has all she requires for the night.” 

‘**T’m sure I didn’t stay a quarter of an hour ; and Anne said if her 
ladyship’s bell rang she would attend ; and her ladyship’s orders were 
so strict for us to keep away and leave her quiet.” 

“That will do. You may go.” And cowering under Mrs. Meynell’s 
severe gaze, the culprit departed. 

The two men looked in each other’s face uneasily. This fresh 
evidence of the secrecy attending Lady Valeria’s errand affected both 
with apprehension. Only Constance, invigorated by the encounter 
with Harris, maintained her equanimity. 

The house sank into deep, deep silence, as the clock ticked on to 
midnight and passed it. The candles burned lower and lower, and 
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began to cast giant shadows of their sconces on the floor and wall. 
The night seemed to grow suddenly chill, and Mrs. Meynell brought 
her white, fur-lined wrap from an inner room, and sat knitting with it 
on, a proceeding which seemed to increase the uncomfortableness and 
drearyness of the whole indefinitely. 

“ Are you sure she is not upstairs after all?” asked Oliver, with 
sudden alarm. ‘“ Ill—fainting—somewhere. And to be left all those 
hours and hours !” 

They all started in affright at the suggestion. Meynell hastily got 
a light and led the way, first to the small second drawing-room which 
opened out of the one in which they were sitting. It was empty, 
silent and chill. Lady Valeria’s rooms were one turn of the stairs 
higher. A bedroom in order for the night, round which Mrs. Meynell 
searched while the two men stood outside listening expectant. She 
shook her head as she emerged, and they went on to the sitting-room 
next to it. Harris had made up the fire lately and lighted the candles 
on the mantelpiece, which wavered in the forlorn fashion candles have, 
burning out uselessly in a deserted room. A couch stood near the 
fire and looked as if it had been lately occupied. On the sofa-table 
near it, stood a large desk and some books, and a Bible half-closed 
lay within reach of the couch. Oliver looked around—behind the 
couch and in the great chair by the window—Mrs. Meynell ran 
lightly up the stairs to the upper floor. It was during her absence 
that Meynell turned to Eustace. 

‘Ts it guéte impossible for you to help me? To give meany clue to 
the matter that so engrosses her thoughts ?” 

‘Quite impossible,” the other had replied regretfully, touched to 
the heart by the devouring anxiety in the banker’s manner. “I wish 
I could make you understand how fervently I wish it were otherwise. 
I wish I could place the business in your hands, but I dare not.” 

Oliver silently arranged the sofa-cushions and rugs, and carefully 
made up the fire anew. He touched the books on the table. Some- 
thing thick in a fold of soft paper lay between the pages of the Bible 
asamark. He drew it half out, but, hearing his wife’s footstep, 
refrained, and slipped it further in. 

“ Hush!” cried Constance, softly, “the Brants! ” and she shut 
the door gently. Voices and steps on the stairs outside ascended and 
passed. Lady Charles declaiming about somebody’s “tone,” or want 
of it; Lord Charles sleepily acquiescing. Mr. Meynell looked out at 
them. 

* You here still Oliver ?” exclaimed his sister. ‘‘ How is mamma 
to-night ?” 

“ Much better, I hope,” he answered, drawing back and closing the 
door. He had had some faint, wild hope that she might have been 
with her daughter after all, or that Mabel might know of her absence. 
Now there was nothing to be done but to return to the dreary bright- 
ness of the drawing-room and recommence the weary waiting. Mr. 
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Meynell impatiently lighted a taper and kindled more clusters of wax- 
lights. Would you not like to go home, Constance? I can always 
send for Mabel when my mother returns.” 

“Certainly not, dear,” said his wife, cheerfully, standing to her 
colours bravely. ‘It is comparatively early yet. You forget how 
often Charles has kept us all up later than this, waiting for his return 
from the House. It is nothing extraordinary. Perhaps, though, Mr. 
Stannard may have early services or some such doings to think of.” 

‘Hush, what was that?” Meynell interrupted ; wheels stopping, a 
sound of the door below opening, subdued voices in the hall, the re- 
closing of the door and a step on the stair—the right one at last. 

Not with the weary tread of an invalid, but with a rapid, light, 
vigorous step Lady Valeria entered, and standing in the doorway con- 
fronted the three. She was wrapped in a long satin cloak, her head 
veiled in lace, which she tossed back impatiently as if for air; and, her 
head high, her eyes bright and her face full of a strange pre-occupa- 
tion, she advanced slowly towards them. Each felt more embarrassed 
than she was. She did not seem to think any explanation needful, 
nor manifest any surprise at their presence there. 

‘* How late you are, mamma!” said Constance, rising dutifully to 
meet her and holding out her cheek to be kissed. ‘ We had no idea 
you were out, and have been waiting to see you all the evening. 
Oliver had been quite wretched at the thoughts that you were not 
equal to seeing us.” 

Lady Valeria kissed her and held out her hand to her son absently. 
*T am sorry that you should have distressed yourself about me,” she 
said, in an indifferent, conventional tone. ‘‘ Why did you wait? You 
are too ready to trouble yourself about my coming and going, Oliver,” 
she frowned slightly ; “it is quite unnecessary.” 

“‘T am very glad,” he began, but she seemed to resent even his tone 
of relief. 

“Tt is very good and dutiful of you I know, but now that you are 
satisfied, I hope you will not let me keep you here longer. Did you 
want me for any special reason, Mr. Stannard ?” 

“‘ For a very special one, but as it is so late 

“‘T wish to see you, too. You and Constance will excuse me, I 
know, Oliver. Good-night, my dear.” 

Eustace felt unaccountably sorry for Mr. Meynell as he took his 
leave with a look of perplexity in his face, stopping at the door to gaze 
back at Eustace with a curious air of warning and appeal, as his wife 
made her serene transit smiling and reassured. 

Lady Valeria watched them go, then loosened her veil and laid 
down her long mantle. She was greatly changed he saw. Her dress 
hung loosely on her sharp shoulders, her rings slipped about on her 
wasted fingers ; but her whole person was transfigured for the moment 
by some strong intense inward ecstasy that shone in her eyes and 
rang in her voice and filled her with strength and joy. 
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Was it expectation of his news, he wondered with some dread, 
and began his explanations hastily. She listened in silence with more 
of courteous patience in her air than of interest. Her eyes rested on 
his face now and then, but for the most part were fixed on vacancy, and 
she smiled to herself once or twice. When he came to his news from 
Petropolis, she grew suddenly grave and attentive. ‘ Poor old Biddy!” 
she sighed once, under her breath. 

“And there the search has ended. Whatever interest you may 
have felt in that adopted son, Lady Valeria, may end here. I have 
executed your wishes and you have at last, and at least, found a 
certainty.” 

“Yes, found a certainty,” she assented, with an inscrutable, furtive 
smile. 

“And your hopes and fears may rest for ever.” 

“For ever!” she echoed again, but her smile brightened, though 
she drooped her head to conceal it. 

He was silent from astonishment, then handed her the two letters. 
“Do you care to read this and see for yourself.” 

“Why should I?” she demanded, with a face of almost insolent 
triumph. ‘ What good is that to me? If it says my son is dead, it 
is false!” and she tossed them from her. ‘‘ Ah, forgive me! I did 
wrong to come to you, and you have been very good—but my heart 
is full, is breaking with joy! He is alive. My son, my very son, 
alive! Ican call him to me when I will!” And she turned on Eustace 
a face all alight with rapture. 

“ You are certain?” was all he could say. 

“Certain! and before many days are over not you alone but the 
world shall be as certain asI am. Wait, only wait till I can take him 
to my heart and tell him his father’s name !” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT. 


Mrs. BELTRAN was up and astir portentously early next morning. 
Elsie saw her red-lined cloak sweep past the window, and beckoned 
to her with a nod and a smile. The imperative need of sympathy, 
which besets most women in emotional crises, had seized her. The 
reaction of last night’s excitement had left her restless and unhinged, 
full of audaciously brilliant imaginings one moment, and direst mis- 
givings the next. But Mrs. Beltran only shook her head and passed on. 
The red flower’s day was done. The long crimson petals hung 
limp and discoloured round a shrivelled stem. The golden starry 
centre had shrunk to a pinch of brown dust. Elsie, sighing, laid the 
faded fragments tenderly in a small tortoise-shell box, one of her few 
treasures, to be cherished as precious relics for the rest of her life. 
The shadow fell across the window again while she was thus 
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busied, and Mrs. Beltran entered without waiting to be summoned, 
She had been walking briskly, and that, or some secret excitement, 
had brought a dusky glow to her cheek and a light to her eyes. 
She held her head erect, and there was an air of suppressed exulta- 
tion in her whole bearing that Elsie might have noticed at any other 
time. She composed herself, however, in her old languid fashion in 
her usual seat near Elsie’s couch, and, taking the girl’s hand cares- 
singly in hers, waited for her confidences. 

They were but few and meagre ones after all. Elsie could not 
bring herself to part with her wonderful secret at once. She played 
around it as it were, chattering rather at random about the delights 
of the past evening—the ladies’ dresses, the music, the compliments 
paid Sampson, everybody’s great kindness to her. Mrs. Beltran 
listened with a benignant smile. 

Now and then a sharp, furtive glance shot through her narrowed 
eyelids at the girl’s face. She seemed on the watch to catch a hint 
—a name. But Elsie kept her own counsel and left the most 
interesting part untold. 

“Look at that!” spoke Mrs. Beltran, with sudden impatience. 
**Who is it ?” 

It was a cabinet photograph enclosed in an envelope with the 
name of a photographer of note on the outside. 

Elsie looked at it respectfully and cut the string round it. ‘Is it 
your husband?” she asked, drawing forth the enclosure. Then she 
gave an involuntary little cry and raised her hands as if to cover her 
hotly blushing cheeks. It was a large tinted portrait of a young, 
handsome man, and the wide-open, honest, blue eyes that smiled 
up into hers were—Sir Geraint’s >—or Mr. Edric Poynter’s ? 

** Ah, I thought that would make you speak!” Mrs. Beltran said, 
with a low laugh. ‘So you knew it,” and she nodded well-pleased. 

“It’s a bad photograph,” spoke Elsie, decidedly, to cover her con- 
fusion. “Not a bit like their usual work. Oh, I know it quite well. 
My sister—poor Emmie who died—used to paint for them, and I’ve 
helped her often and often. I should say the negative had been 
damaged f 

‘Never mind the negative. Now look at this portrait—his father. 
Don’t you think them alike ?” 

She held out her hand for the photograph, but Elsie kept fast hold 
of it, while she took from Mrs. Beltran’s hand a shabby old miniature 
case. A blue velvet case with a cipher in gold on the back. Inside 
was a large, old-fashioned locket, with a loop for a ribbon, and a tur- 
quoise setting. The gold was coppery-pink, the turquoises faded to 
all shades of green and yellowish blue, and the flesh tints of the 
miniature had bleached to a ghastly whiteness ; but enough remained 
to show that the portrait had been a piece of clever workmanship in 
its day. A likeness of a young officer of dyagoons in an old- 
fashioned uniform, high-stocked, small-waisted, and epauletted. 
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“* How exactly alike they are!” she exclaimed. ‘The hair in the 
miniature fell in rippling locks and the moustache stuck out fiercely, 
in odd disconnection with the light little ringletted whiskers, while 
the photograph was close cropped and wore a coat of the season’s 
cut. Yet the features and expression of the two were strikingly 
similar. 

She looked from one to the other once or twice, turned the locket 
over and smiled at the dry, faded curl of light hair fastened in with 
a knot of seed-pearl, wondering who had worn and gazed on it and 
dreamed dreams over it years and years ago, before her days in this 
world had begun. Then she examined the case and tried to spell | 
out the cipher. ‘“‘A’ and ‘J’ and a ‘Q,’ and some little letters be- 
sides,” she read. 

“JZ make it ‘J. A.,’” said Mrs. Beltran, with a secret smile. 

Elsie returned to her study of the face. ‘‘ A good face,” she mur- 
mured, “a kind, brave face.” She rubbed her eyes suddenly and | 
looked at it afresh with a flash of awakened curiosity. Some bright 
idea and a merry one had seized her. She picked up the photograph 
again. ‘“ Yes, I thought I knew e 

* Knew what ?” asked Mrs. Beltran, sharply. 

“Knew how you came by that photograph,” and Elsie laughed 
roguishly, ‘ You couldn’t take me in, after helping poor Emmie so 
long. Why, I could do it myself.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Mrs. Beltran, recovering the photo- 
graph with a fierce snatch. Her face was not good to look at just 
then. The pent-up passion within blanched her face to the lips, and 
she drew back for a second out of range of Elsie’s eyes. 

“Ts it a cheat—a trick?” she asked, almost directly, in her 
smooth, low tone. ‘It doesn’t concern me, you know. I do not 

-even know the people. I must have done wrong to show it to you. 
You will keep my secret?” Elsie nodded dubiously. ‘‘ There is no 
harm in it, but you may tell him all you know when you see him 
again, if you like.” 

“When I see him again? You mean Mr. Poynter? I do not 
know whether I ever shall,” and Elsie’s voice trembled. 

“That is as you choose,” and Mrs. Beltran smiled mysteriously. 
“What was your wish? What is he to do for your sake ?” 

“ Not for me—for Sampson—he did say for my sake ” Elsie 
broke off, flooded with blushes. Her mind had travelled miles away 
from the photograph and its secret, whatever it might have been, 
Mrs. Beltran saw, and was satisfied. She turned away from Elsie 
and took up the dead flower in its little shrine, while Elsie faltered 
a few words of explanation to which she hardly appeared to listen. 

“He has left you for ever, and the red flower is dead and the 
chance is gone,” she spoke, in her soft, musical voice, in a sort of 
melancholy chant. “Gone, all gone for ever!” Elsie raised two 

eyes filled with ‘gathering tears to her face, and her lips trembled 
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piteously. “Gone! But they will come again.” Elsie shook her 
head in forlorn incredulity. 

“ They can come back at my call,” declared Mrs. Beltran. “ Past 
days, lost hopes, a dead flower.” She rose to her full height, tower- 
ing over Elsie and looking down on her with her face of dark, 
mysterious power. ‘ What do you know of the gifts I hold in my 
hand for those who trust me? I would have given you great things 
long ago, had you chosen, but you turned from me to other friends.” 

“They have been good friends to me,” protested Elsie, horribly 
nervous, but loyal. ‘‘ What could you have done for me more than 
they do? Can you make me different from what I am? Can you 
make me like other girls? Give me health, strength, and nights free 
of pain?” 

‘Put your hand in mine and have faith in me,” said Mrs. Beltran, 
solemnly. ‘You have asked me a simple gift. You shall have it 
as a token that the others which you long for shall follow it!” 


(Zo be continued. ) 
0a 


A SPRING SONG. 


Bup and blossom on flower and tree, 
Birds in the old elm singing ; 

Flowery fields that are bright with dew, 

Where lovers by wandering two and two 
Set wedding bells a-ringing. 


Arrows of light on the silver stream, 

That flows through the clustered larches, 
Whose emerald buds with their rosy stain 
Blush to the kiss of the sun again, 

Twixt the dusky brushwood arches. 


Crisp fern fronds on the streamlet edge, 

From the red tipped mosses peeping ; 
And the sweet blue bells, with their clappers of gold, 
Where the fairies swung in the breeze of old, 

When the round dim world was sleeping. 


Come out! come out! in the willow copse, 
Blackbird and thrush are singing ; 
For Spring is the time of love, my dear, 
And down in the sunlit valley I hear 
Sweet wedding bells a-ringing ! 





A TRAGEDY. 


INNER was over. Emma Paul had gone out to stroll in the 

shady garden and wait for the evening breeze that would soon 

come on, and was so delightful after the heat of the day. Her father 

remained at the table. He was slowly sipping at his one glass of 

port wine, which he took in a large claret glass, when the door 
opened and Thomas Chandler entered. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Paul. ‘So you ave back, are you, young man 

**T went on to Worcester, sir,” explained Tom ; who though he was 
now made Mr. Paul’s partner, could not get rid all at once of the old 
mode of addressing him. Managing clerks in these. days, who are 
qualified solicitors, do not condescend to say “Sir” to their chief, 
no matter though he be their elder by half a life-time ; but they did 
in the days gone by. 

“When I got to Crabb Cot this morning, sir, Mr. Todhetley was 
on the point of starting for Worcester in the .phaeton with his son and 
Johnny Ludlow,” went on Tom. “ After listening to the news I took 
him, he naturally wished me to go also, andI did so. He was ina 
fine way about it.” 

“But you need not have stayed at Worcester all day.” 

“Well, being there, I thought—after I had conferred with Corles 
at his office upon this other matter—I should do well to go on to 
Oddingley and see William Smith about that troublesome business of 
his; so I hired a gig and went there; and I’ve just got back by 
train, walking from Crabb,” answered Tom Chandler. 

“ Had any dinner?” 

“Oh, yes, thank you ; and some tea also at Shrub Hill station, 
while waiting for the train: this weather makes one thirsty. No, 
thank you, sir,” as Mr. Paul pushed the decanter towards him ; “ wine 
would only make me still more thirsty than I am.” 

“T never saw you looking so hot,” remarked the old lawyer. 

Tom laughed, and rubbed his face. The walk from Crabb was no 
light one: and, of course, with Miss Emma at the end of it, he had 
come at a steaming pace. 

“Well, and what did you and Todhetley make of the matter?” 

It was the day, as may readily be understood, when we had gone 
to Worcester to have it out at the silversmith’s. ‘Tom Chandler re- 
counted all that passed, and repeated the description given to himself 
by Stephenson of the fellow who had changed the bank-note. Mr. 
Paul received it with an impatient and not at all orthodox word, 
meant for Richard MacEveril. 

“But I cannot feel sure, no, nor half sure, that it was MacEveril,” 
said Tom Chandler. 
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** What have your feelings got to do with it?” asked old Paul, in 
his crusty way. ‘It seems to me, the description you give would 
be his very picture.” 

‘*Stephenson says he had blue eyes. Now Dick’s are brown.” 

** Eyes be sugared,” retorted the lawyer. ‘As if any man could 
swear to a chance customer’s eyes after seeing them for just a minute 
or two! It was Dick MacEveril; he caught up the letter as it 
lay on Hanborough’s desk in the office, and decamped with it; and 
went off the next day to Worcester to get the note changed, as bold 
as though he had been Dick Turpin ! ” 

Still Tom was not convinced. He took out the pencil he had 
bought, and showed it to Mr. Paul. 

* Ay,” said the old gentleman, “‘it’s a pretty thing, and perhaps he 
may get traced by it. Do you forget, Mr. Thomas, that the young 
rascal absented himself all that day from the office on pretext of 
going to the picnic at Mrs. Cramp’s, and that, as you told me, he 
never made his appearance at the picnic until late in the afternoon?” 

“‘T know,” assented Tom. ‘He said he had been to the pigeon 
match.” 

‘If he said he had been to the moon, I suppose you’d believe it. 
Don’t tell me! It was Dick MacEveril who stole the note; every 
attendant circumstance helps to prove it. There: we'll say no more 
about the matter, and you can be off to the garden if you want to; I 
know you are on thorns for it.” 

From that day the matter dropped into oblivion, and nothing was 
allowed to transpire connecting MacEveril with the theft. Mr. Paul 
enjoined silence, out of regard for his old friend the captain, on Tom 
Chandler and Mr. Hanborough, the only two, besides himself, who 
suspected Dick. Some letters arrived at Islip about this time from 
Paris, written by Dick: one to Captain MacEveril, another to Mr. 
Paul, a third to his cousin Mary. He coolly said he was gone to 
Paris for a few weeks with Jim Stockleigh, and they were both enjoy- 
ing themselves amazingly. 

So, the ball of gossip not being kept up, the mysterious loss of the 
letter containing the bank-note was soon forgotten. Mr. Paul was 
too vexed to speak of it; it seemed a slur upon his office; and he 
shielded Dick’s good name for his uncle’s sake ; while Preen was 
silent because he did not wish the ded¢ talked about. 

We left Crabb Cot for Dyke Manor, carrying our wonder with us. 
The next singular point to us was, how the changer of the note could 
have been so well acquainted with the circumstances attending the 
buying of the brooch. Mrs. Todhetley would talk of it by the hour 
together, suggesting now this person and now that; but never seeming 
to hit upon a likely one. 

July passed away, August also, and September came in. On 
the Thursday in the first week of the latter month, Emma Paul was 
to become Emma Chandler 
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All that while, through all those months and weeks, poor Oliver 
Preen had been having a bad time of it. No longer able to buoy 
himself up with the delusive belief that Emma’s engagement to 
Chandler was nothing but a myth, he had to accept it, and all the 
torment it brought him. He had grown pale and thin; nervous 
also ; his lips would turn white if anyone spoke to him abruptly, 
his hot hand trembled when in another’s grasp. Jane thought he 
must he suffering from some inward fever; she did not know much 
about her brother’s love for Emma, or dream that it could be so 
serious. 

“I’m sure I wish their wedding was over and done with; 
Oliver might come to his proper senses then,” Jane told herself. 
“ He is very silly. 2 don’t see much in Emma Paul.” 

September, I say, came in. It was somewhat singular that we should 
again be for just that one first week of it at Crabb Cot. Sir Robert 
Tenby had invited the Squire to take a few days’ shooting with him, 
and included Tod in the invitation—to his wild delight. So Mr. and 
Mrs. Todhetley went from Dyke Manor to Crabb Cot for the week, 
and we accompanied them. 

On the Monday morning of this eventful week—and terribly 
eventful it was destined to be—Mr. Paul’s office had a surprise. 
Richard MacEveril walked into it. He was looking fresh and 
blooming, as if he had never heard of such a thing as running away. 
Mr. Hanborough gazed up at him from his desk as if he saw an 
apparition ; Tite Batley’s red. face seemed illumined by sudden sun- 
shine. 

“Well, and is nobody going to welcome me back ?” cried Dick, as 
he put out his hand, in the silence, to Mr. Hanborough. 

“The truth is, we never expected to see you back; we thought 
you had gone for good,” answered Hanborough. 

Dick laughed. ‘The two masters in there ?” he asked, giving his 
head a nod at the inner door. 

Hearing that they were, he went in. Old Paul, in his astonish- 
ment, dropped a penful of ink upon a letter he was writing. 

“Why, where do you spring from?” he cried. 

“ From my uncle’s now, sir; got home last night. Been having a 
rare time of it in Paris. I suppose I may take my place at the desk 
again ?” added Dick. 

The impudence of this supposition drove all Mr. Paul’s wisdom 
out of him. Motioning to Tom Chandler to close the doors, he 
avowed to Dick what he was suspected of, and accused him of taking 
the letter and the bank-noie. 

“ Well I never!” exclaimed Dick, meeting the news with equa- 
nimity. ‘Go off with a letter of yours, sir, and a bank-note! Steal 
it, do you mean? Why, you cannot think I’d be capable of such a 
dirty trick, Mr. Paul. Indeed, sir, it wasn’t me.” 

And there was something in the genuine astonishment of the 
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young fellow, a certain honesty in his look and tone, that told Mr. 
Paul his suspicion might be a mistaken one. He recounted a brief 
outline of the facts, Tom Chandler helping him. 

“f never saw the letter or the note, sir,” persisted Dick. “I 
remember the Wednesday afternoon quite well. When I went out 
to get my tea I met Fred Scott, and he persuaded me into the Bull 
for a game at billiards. It was half-past five before I got back here, 
and Mr. Hanborough blew me up. He had not been able to get 
out to his own tea. Batley was away that afternoon. No, no, sir, 
I’d not do such a thing as that.” 

“Where did you get the money to go away to London with, young 
man ?” questioned old Paul, severely. 

Dick laughed. ‘TI won it,” he said ; “upon my word of honour, 
sir, I did. It was the day of the picnic, and I persisted in going 
straight to it the first thing—which put the office here in a rage, 
as it was busy. Well, in turning out of here I again met Scott. 
He was hastening off to the pigeon-shooting match. I went with 
him, intending to stay but half-an-hour. But, once there, I couldn’t 
tear myself away. They were betting; I betted too, though I had 
only half-a-crown in my pocket, and I won thirty shillings; and I 
never got to Mrs. Cramp’s till the afternoon, when it was close upon 
tea-time. Tom Chandler knows I didn’t.” 

Tom Chandler nodded. 

“But for winning that thirty shillings I could not have got up to 
London, unless somebody had lent me some,” ran on Dick, who, once 
set going, was a rare talker. “You can ask anyone at that pigeon 
match, sir, whether I was not there the whole time : so it is impossible 
I could have been at Worcester, changing a bank-note.” 

The words brought to Mr. Paul a regret that he had mo¢ thought to 
ask that question of some one of the sportsmen: it would have set 
the matter at rest, so far as MacEveril was concerned. And the 
suspicion had been so apparently well grounded, as to prevent sus- 
picion in other quarters. 

Tom Chandler, standing beside Dick at Mr. Paul’s table, quietly 
laid a pencil upon it, as if intending to write something down. Dick 
took it up and looked at it. 

“What a pretty pencil!” he exclaimed. “Is it gold?” 

It should be understood that in those past days, these orna- 
mental pencils were rare. They may be bought by the bushel now. 
And Tom Chandler would have been convinced by the tone, had he 
still needed conviction, that Dick had not seen any pencil like it 
before. 

“ Well,” struck in old Paul, a little repentant for having so surely 
assumed Dick’s guilt, and thankful on the captain’s account that it 
was a mistake: “if you promise to be steady at your work, young 
man, I suppose you may take your place at the desk again. This 
gentleman here is going a-roving this week,” pointing the feather-end 
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of his pen at Tom Chandler, “for no one knows how long; so you'll 
have to stick to it.” 

“TI know; I’ve heard,” laughed Dick. “I mean to get a few 
minutes to dash into the church and see the wedding. Hope you'll 
not dismiss me for it, sir!” 

“ There, there ; you go to your desk now, young man, and ask Mr. 
Hanborough what you must do first,” concluded the lawyer. 

It was not the only time on that same day that Thomas Chandler 
displayed his pencil. Finding his theory, that Dick MacEveril pos- 
sessed the fellow one, to be mistaken, he at once began to take every 
opportunity of showing it to the world—which he had not done 
hitherto. Something might possibly come of it, he thought. And 
something did. 

Calling in at Colonel Letsom’s in the evening, I found Jane Preen 
there, and one or two more girls. The Squire and Tod had not 
appeared at home yet, neither had Colonel Letsom, who made one 
at the shooting party ; we decided that Sir Robert must be keeping 
them to an unceremonious dinner. Presently Tom Chandler came 
in, to bring a note to the Colonel from Mr. Paul. 

Bob Letsom proposed a round game at cards—Speculation. His 
sister, Fanny, objected ; speculation was nothing but screaming, she 
said, and we couldn’t sit down to cards by daylight. She proposed 
music ; she thought great things of her singing : Bob retorted that music 
might be shot, and they talked at one another a bit. Finally we 
settled to play at ‘‘ Consequences.” ‘This involves, as everyone knows, 
sitting round a table with pencils and pieces of writing-paper. 

I sat next to Tom Chandler, Jane Preen next to me. Fanny was 
on the other side of Tom—but it is not necessary to relate how we 
all sat. Before we had well begun, Chandler put his pencil on the 
table, carelessly, and it rolled past me. 

“Why! that is Oliver’s pencil!” exclaimed Jane, picking it up. 

“Which is?” quietly said Tom. “That? No; it is mine.” 

Jane looked at it on all sides. ‘It is exactly like one that Oliver 
has,” she said. “It fell out of a drawer in his room the other day, 
when I was counting up his collars and handkerchiefs. He told me 
he brought it from Tours.” 

“No doubt,” said Tom. “I bought mine at Worcester.” 

In taking the pencil from Jane, Tom’s eye caught mine. I did 
feel queer ; he saw I did ; but I think he was feeling the same. Little 
doubt now who had changed the note! 

* You will not talk of it, will you?” I whispered to Tom, as we 
were dispersing about the room when the game was over. 

“ No,” said he, “it shall not.come out through me. I’m afraid, 
though, there’s no mistake this time, Johnny. A half doubt of it has 
crossed my mind at odd moments.” 

Neither would I talk of it, even to Tod. After all, it was not 
proof positive. I had never, never thought of Oliver. 
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The Letsoms had a fine old garden, as all the gardens at Crabb 
were, and we strolled out in the twilight. The sun had set, but the 
sky was bright in the west. Valentine Chandler, for he had come in, 
kept of course by Jane Preen’s side. Anyone might see that it was, 
as Tod called it, a gone case with them. It was no end of a pity, 
Val being just as unsteady and uncertain as the wind. 

People do bolder things in the gloaming than in the garish day- 
light ; and we fell to singing in the grotto—a semi-circular, half-open 
space with seats in it, surrounded at the back by the artificial rocks. 
Fanny began: she brought out an old guitar and twanged at it 
and sang for us, “The Baron of Mowbray ;” where the false knight 
rides away laughing from the Baron’s door and the Baron’s daughter : 
that far-famed song of sixty years ago, which was said to have made 
a fortune for its composer. 

The next to take up the singing was Valentine Chandler: and 
in listening to him you forgot all his short-comings. Never man had 
sweeter voice than he ; and in his singing there was a singular charm 
impossible to be described. In his voice also—I mean when he 
spoke—there was always melody, and in his speech, when he chose to 
put it forth, a persuasive eloquence. ‘This might have been instru- 
mental in winning Jane Preen’s heart ; we are told that a man’s heart 
is lost through his eye, a woman’s through her ear. Poor Valen- 
tine ! he might have been so nice a fellow—and he was going to the 
bad as fast as he could go. 

The song he chose was a ridiculous old ditty all about love ; it went 
to the tune of “ Di tanti palpiti.” Val chose it for Miss Jane and 
sung it to her; to her alone, mind you; the rest of us went for 
nothing. 

‘‘Here we meet, too soon to part, 
Here to part will raise a smart, 
Here I'd press thee to my heart, 
Where none are set above thee, 
Here I’d vow to love thee well ; 
Could but words unseal the spell, 
Had but language power to tell, 
I’d tell thee how I’ve loved thee, 
Here's the rose that decks the door, 
Here's the thorn that spreads the moor, 
Here’s the willow of the bower, 
And the birds that rest above thee. 
Had they power of life to see, 
Sense of souls, like thee—and me, 
Then would each a witness be 
How dotingly I love thee, 
Here we meet, too soon to part, 
Here to part will raise a smart, 
Here I’d press thee to my heart, 
None e’er were there but thee,”’ 
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Now, as you perceive, it is a most ridiculous song, foolish as loves 
songs in general are. But had you been sitting there with us in all 
the subtle romance imparted by the witching hour of the evening twi- 
light, the soft air floating around, the clear sky above, one large silver 
star trembling in its blue depths, you would have felt entranced. The 
wonderful melody of the singer’s voice, his distinct enunciation, the 
tender passion breathing through his soft utterance, and the slight, 
yet unmistakable emphasis given to the avowal of his love, thrilled us 
all. It was as decided a declaration of what he felt for Jane Preen 
as he could well make in this world. Once he glanced at her, and 
only once throughout ; it was where I have placed the pause, as he 
placed it himself, “like thee—and me.” Asif his glance drew hers by 
some irresistible fascination, Jane, who had been sitting beneath the 
rock just opposite to him, her eyes cast down—as he made that pause 
and glanced at her, I say, she lifted them for a moment, and caught 
the glance. I may live to be an old man, but I shall never forget 
Val’s song that night, or the charm it held for us. What, then, must 
it have held for Jane? And it is because that song and its charm 
lie still fresh on my memory, though many a year has since worn itself 
out, that I inscribe it here. 

As the singing came to an end, dying softly away, no one for a 
moment or two broke the hushed silence that ensued. Valentine was 
the first to do it. He got up from his seat; went round to a ledge of 
rock and stood upon it, looking out in the distance. Had the sea been 
near, one might have thought he saw a ship, homeward bound. 


II 


Hap the clerk of the weather been bribed with a purse of gold, he 
could not have sent a finer day than Thursday turned out to be. 
The sun shone, the air sparkled, and the bells of Islip church rang 
out from the old steeple. Islip was much behind other churches in 
many respects; so primitive, indeed, in some of its ways, that had an 
edifice of advanced views come sailing through the air to pay ita 
visit, it would have turned tail again and run away ; but Islip could 
boast of one thing few churches can boast of—a delightful peal of 
bells. 

The wedding took place at eleven o’clock, and was a quiet one. Its 
attendants were chiefly confined to the parties themselves and their 
immediate relatives, but that did not prevent other people from flock- 
ing in to see it. 

I and Dick MacEveril went in together, and got a good place close 
up ; which was lucky, for the old church is full of pillars and angles 
that obstruct the view. Emma was in white silk; her bridesmaid, Mary 
MacEveril, the same ; it was the custom in those days. ‘Tom looked 
uncommonly well; but he and she were both nervous. Old Paul 
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gave her away ; and a thin aunt, who had a twisted nose, and had 
come on a visit to superintend the wedding, in place of Emma’s 
dead mother, did nothing but weep. She wore an odd gown, pink 
one way, blue another ; you might have thought she had borrowed 
its colours from their copper tea-kettle. Mrs. Chandler, Tom’s mother, 
in grey silk, was smarter than she had ever been in her life; and his 
aunt, Mrs.Cramp, was resplendent in a dress bordering upon orange. 

The ceremony came to an end very quickly, I thought—you do 
think so at most simple weddings ; and Tom and his wife went away 
together in the first carriage. Next came the breakfast at Mr. Paul’s ; 
the aunt presiding in a gentle stream of tears. Early in the afternoon 
the bride and bridegroom left for London, on their way to the con- 
tinent. 


Everyone does not care to dash to a church to see a marriage; some 
would as soon think of running to look on at a funeral. Mr. Preen 
was one of these insensible people, and he, of course, did not care to 
go near it. He made game of Jane for doing so; but Jane wanted 
to see the dresses and the ceremony. Oliver had not the opportunity 
of going ; and would not have used it though he had had it. Just 
about eleven o’clock, when the gay doings were in full swing, Mr. 
Preen took Oliver off to Worcester in the gig. 

About a fortnight before, Mr. Preen had appointed a saddler in 
Worcester to be his agent for the new patent agricultural implements, 
for which he was himself agent-in-chief. Until this under agency 
should be well in hand, Mr. Preen considered it necessary to see 
the saddler often: for which purpose he drove into Worcester at 
least three times a week. Once, instead of going himself, he had 
sent Oliver, but this day was the first time the two had gone together. 
It might have been—one cannot tell—but it might have been that 
Mr. Preen discerned what this wedding of Emma Paul’s must be to 
his son, and so took him out to divert his mind a bit. 

Now, upon entering Worcester, to get to the saddler’s it was 
necessary to drive through High Street and turn into Broad Street. 
At least, that was the straightforward route. But Oliver had not 
taken it the day he drove in alone; he had preferred the more round- 
about way of the back streets. After driving through Sidbury, he— 
instead of going forward up College Street and so into High Street 
—went careering along Friar Street, along the whole length of New 
Street, turned up St. Swithen Street, or Goose Lane, or one of those 
dingy thoroughfares, made a dash across the top of High Street, and 
so into his destination, Broad Street. In returning he took the same 
way. What his objection to the better streets could be, he alone 
knew. To-day, however, Mr. Preen held the reins. 

Mr. Preen was driving quietly up College Street, when Oliver 
spoke. 

“T wish you’d put me down here, father.” 
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“Put you down here!” repeated Mr. Preen, turning to look at 
him. ‘“ What for?” 

“T want to get a little book for Jane,” answered Oliver, glancing 
towards Mr. Eaton’s house. “TI shall be up in Broad Street nearly 


» as soon as you are, if you want me there.” 


“I don’t particularly want you,” said Mr. Preen, crustily, “ but you 
needn’t be long before you come.” And, drawing up to the side, he 
let Oliver get out. 

Driving on to the saddler’s, Mr. Preen transacted his business 
with him. When it was over, he went to the door, where his gig 
waited, and looked up and down the street, but saw nothing of 
Oliver. 

“Hasn’t given himself the trouble to come up! Would rather put 
his lazy legs astride one of those posts opposite the college, and watch 
for my passing back again !” 

Which was of course rather a far-fetched idea of Mr. Preen’s ; but 
he spoke in a temper. Though, indeed, of late Oliver had appeared 
singularly inert ; as if all spirit to move had gone out of him. 

Mr. Preen got into his gig at the saddler’s door and set off again. 
Turning into High Street, he drove gently down it, looking out 
on all sides, if truth must be told, for Oliver. This caused him 
to see Stephenson standing at the silversmith’s door, the silver- 
smith himself, back now for good at his business, being behind the 
counter. Now and then, since the bank-note was traced, Mr. Preen 
had made enquiries of Stephenson as to whether any news had been 
heard of its changer, but he had not done so lately. Not being 
in a hurry, he pulled up against the curb-stone. Stephenson crossed 
the flags to speak. 

“ Nothing turned up yet, I suppose,” said Mr. Preen. 

“ Well, I can hardly say it has,” replied Stephenson ; “ but I’ve seen 
the gentleman who paid it in to us.” 

“ And who is it? and where was he?” cried Preen, eagerly. 

Stephenson had stepped back a pace, and appeared to be looking 
critically at the horse and gig. 

“Tt was last Saturday,” he said, coming close again. “TI had to 
take a parcel into Friar Street for one of our country customers, a 
farmer’s wife who was spending the day with some people living 
down there, and I saw a gig bowling along. The young fellow in it 
was the one who changed the note.” 

* Are you sure of it?” returned Mr. Preen. 

“Quite sure, sir. I had no opportunity of speaking to him or 
stopping him. He was driving at a good pace, and the moment he. 
caught sight of me, for I saw him do that, he touched the horse and 
went on like a whirlwind. 

Mr. Preen’s little dark face took a darker frown. ‘JZ should have 
stopped him,” he said, sternly. ‘‘You ought to have rushed after 
him, Stephenson, and called upon the street to help in the pur- 
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suit. You might, at least, have traced where he went to. A gig, 


you say he was in?” 

** Yes,” said Stephenson. ‘And, unless I am greatly mistaken, it 
was this very gig you are in now.” 

“What do you mean by that ?” retorted Preen, haughtily. 

**T took particular notice of the horse and gig, so as to recognise 
them again if ever I got the chance ; and I say that it was this gig 
and this horse, sir. There’s no mistake about it.” 

They stared into one another’s eyes, one face looking up, and the 
other looking down. All in a moment, Stephenson saw the other face 
turn ghastly white. It had come into Mr. Preen’s recollection amidst 
his bewilderment, that Oliver had gone into Worcester last Saturday 
afternoon, driving the horse and gig. 

“JT can’t understand this! Who should be in my gig?” he 
cried, calling some presence of mind to his aid. “Last Saturday, you 
say? In the afternoon ?” 

“Last Saturday afternoon, close upon four o’clock. As I turned 
down Lich Street, I saw the lay-clerks coming out of College. After- 
noon service is generally over a little before four,” added Stephenson. 
“ He was driving straight into Friar Street from Sidbury.” 

Another recollection flashed across Mr. Preen: Oliver’s asking 
just now to be put down in College Street. Was it to prevent his 
passing through High Street? Was he afraid to pass through it ? 

** He is a nice-looking young fellow,” said Stephenson ; “ has a fair, 
mild face ; but he was the one who changed the note.” 

“That may be; but as to his being in my gig, it is not Why, I 
was not in town at all on Saturday,” broke off Mr. Preen, with a show 
of indignant remonstrance. 

“No, Mr. Preen ; the young man was in it alone,” said Stephenson, 
who probably had his own thoughts upon the problem. 

“Well, I can’t stay longer now; I’m late already,” said Mr. 
Preen. “Good morning, Stephenson.” And away he drove with 
a dash. 

Oliver was waiting in College Street, standing near the Hare and 
Hounds Inn. Mr. Preen pulled up. 

**So you did not choose to come on!” he said. 

“Well, I—I thought there’d be hardly time, and I might miss 
you ; I went to get my hair cut,” replied Oliver, as he settled himself 
in his place beside his father. 

Mr. Preen drove on in silence until they were opposite the Com- 
mandery gates in the lower part of Sidbury. Then he spoke again. 

“What made you drive through Friar Street on Saturday last, 
instead of going the direct way ?” 

“ Through—Friar Street ?” stammered Oliver. 

* Through Friar Street, instead of High Street,” repeated Mr. Preen, 
in a sharp, passionate accent. 

“Oh, I remember. High Street is so crowded on a market day ; 
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the back streets are quiet,” said Oliver, as if he had a lump in his 
throat, and could not make his voice heard. 

“ And in taking the back streets you avoid the silversmith’s, and the 
risk you run of being recognised ; is that it?” savagely retorted Mr. 
Preen. 

Not another word did he speak, only drove on home at a furious 
pace. Oliver knew all then: the disgrace for which he had been so 
long waiting, had come upon him. 

But when they got indoors, Mr. Preen let loose the vials of his 
wrath upon Oliver. Before his mother, before Jane, he published 
his iniquity. It was he, Oliver, who had stolen the ten pound 
note ; it was he who had so craftily got it changed at Worcester. 
Oliver spoke not a word of denial, made no attempt at excuse or 
defence ; he stood with bent head and pale, meek face, his blue eyes 
filled with utter misery. The same look of misery lay in Mrs. Preen’s 
eyes ; she faintly reproached him amid tears and sobs. Jane was 
simply stunned. 

* You must go away now and hide yourself; I can’t keep you here 
to be found and pounced upon,” roared Mr. Preen. ‘‘ By the end of 
the week you must be gone somewhere. Perhaps you can pick up a 
living in London.” 

“Yes, I will go,” said Oliver, meekly. And at the first lull in the 
storm he crept up to his room. 

He did not come down to dinner; did not come to tea. Jane 
carried up a cup of tea upon a waiter and some bread-and-butter, and 
put it down outside the chamber door, which he had bolted. 

Later, in passing his room, she saw the door open and went in. 
Cup and plate were both empty, so he had taken the refreshment. 
He was not in the house, was not in the garden. Putting on her 
sun-bonnet and a light shawl, she ran to the Inlets. 

Oliver was there. He sat, gazing moodily at the brook and the 
melancholy osier-twigs, that grew beside it. Jane sat down and bent 
his poor distressed face upon her shoulder. 

“Dear Oliver! Don’t take itso to heart. I know you must have 
been sorely tempted.” 

Bending there upon her, her arms clasping him, yielding to the 
loving sympathy, so grateful after those harsh reproaches, he told her 
all, under cover of the gathering shades of evening. Yes, he had been 
tempted—and had yielded to the temptation. 

He wanted money badly for necessary things, and things that he 
had learned to deem necessaries, and he had it not. A pair of new 
gloves now and again, a necktie to replace his shabby ones, a trifle of 
loose silver in his pocket. He owed a small sum to MacEveril, and 
wanted to repay him. Once or twice he had asked a little money of 
his father, and was refused. His mother would give him a few shillings, 
when pressed, but grumbled over it. So Oliver wrote to a friend at 
Tours, whom he had known well, asking if he would lend him some 
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That was the first week in June. His friend wrote back in answer 
that he could lend him some after quarter day, the 24th, but not be- 
fore ; he would send him over ten pounds then, if that would do. 

Never a thought had presented itself to Oliver of touching the ten 
pounds in his father’s letter to Mr. Paul, which he had sealed and 
saw posted. But on the following afternoon, Wednesday, he saw the 
letter lying on Mr. Hanborough’s desk ; the temptation assailed him, 
and he took it. 

It may be remembered that Mr. Preen had gone out that hot day, 
leaving Oliver a lot of work to do. He got through it soon after four 
o’clock, and went dashing over the cross route to Islip and into Mr. 
Paul’s office, for he wanted to see Dick MacEveril. The office was 
empty ; not a soul was in it; and as Oliver stood, rather wondering 
at that unusual fact, he saw a small pile of letters, evidently just left 
by the postman, lying on the desk close to him. The uppermost of the 
letters he recognised at once ; it was the one sent by his father. “If 
I might borrow the ten pounds inside that now, I should be at ease ; I 
would replace it with the ten pounds coming to me from Tours, and 
it might never get known,” whispered Satan in his ear, with plausible 
cunning. 

Never a moment did he allow himself for thought, never an instant’s 
hesitation served to stop him. Catching up the letter, he thrust it 
into his breast pocket, and set off across country again at a tearing 
pace, not waiting to see MacEveril. 

He seemed to have flown over hedges and ditches and to be home 
in no time. Little wonder that when he was seen sitting under the 
walnut tree in the garden and was called in to tea, his mother and 
sister exclaimed at his heated face. They never suspected he had 
been out. 

All that night Oliver lay awake: partly wondering how he should 
dispose of his prize to make it available ; partly telling himself, in 
shame-faced reproach, that he would not use it, but send it back to old 
Paul. It came into his mind that if he did use it he might change it 
at the silversmith’s as if for the Todhetleys, the Squire’s name on the 
back suggesting the idea to him. It would not do, he thought, to go 
into a shop, any shop, purchase some trifling article and tender a ten- 
pound note, in payment. That might give rise to suspicion. Some 
months before, when at Crabb Cot, he had heard Mrs. Todhetley 
relate the history of her brooch, where she bought it, what she paid 
for it, and all about it, to Colonel Letsom’s wife and other people, for it 
happened that several callers had come in together. The brooch had 
been passed round the company and admired. Oliver remembered 
this, and resolved to make use of it to disarm suspicion at the silver- 
smith’s. He knew the principal shops in Worcester very well indeed, 
and Worcester itself. He had stayed for some time, when sixteen, 
with an uncle, who was living there; but he had not visited the 
city since coming to Duck Brook. 
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Thursday, the day following that on which he took the money, was 
the day of the picnic. Oliver started with Jane for it in the morning, 
as may be remembered, the ten-pound note hidden safely about him. 
Much to Oliver’s surprise his mother put seven shillings into his hand. 
“ You'll not want to use it, and must give it me back to-morrow,” she 
said, “ but it does not look well to go to a thing of this sort with quite 
empty pockets.” Oliver thanked her, kissed her, and they drove off. 
Before reaching Mrs. Jacob.Chandler’s, after passing Islip Grange— 
the property of Lady Fontaine, as may be remembered, who was first 
cousin to John Paul—they overtook Sam, walking on to take 
back the gig. ‘“ We may as well get out here,” said Oliver, and he 
pulled up. Getting out, and helping out Jane, he sent Sam and the 
gig back atonce. He bade his sister walk on alone to Mrs. Chandler’s, 
saying he wanted to do a little errand first. But he charged her not to 
mention that; only to say, if questioned, that he would join them by 
and-bye. He ran all the way to the station, regardless of the heat, and 
caught a train for Worcester. 

The rest is known. Oliver changed the note at the silversmith’s, 
bought himself a pair of dandy gloves, with one or two other small 
matters, and made the best of his way back again. But it was past 
the middle of the afternoon when he got to the picnic: trains 
do not choose our time for running, but their own. Jane wondered 
where he had been. Hearing of the pigeon-match, she thought it 
was there. She asked him, in a whisper, where he had found those 
delicate gloves ; Oliver laughed and said something about a last relic 
from Tours. 

And there it was. He had taken the note; he, Oliver Preen ; and 
got the gold for it. That day of the picnic was in truth the worst he 
had ever experienced, the one hard day of all his life, as he had re- 
marked to Jane. Not only had he committed a deed in it which 
might never be redeemed, but he also learnt that Emma Paul’s love 
was given not to him, but to another. It was for her sake he had 
coveted new gloves and money in his pockets, that he might not look 
despicable in her sight. 

The dearest and surest of expectations are those that fail. While 
Oliver, as the days went on, was feverishly looking out, morning after 
morning, for the remittance from Tours, he received a letter to say 
it was not coming. His friend, with many expressions of regret, 
wrote to the effect that he was unable to send it at present; later, 
he hoped to do so. Of course, it never came. And Oliver had 
not been able to replace the money, and—this was the end of it. 

In a whispering, sobbing tone, he told these particulars by degrees 
to Jane as they sat there. She tried to comfort him; said it 
might never be known beyond themselves at home ; rather advo- 
cated his going away for a short period, as proposed, while things 
righted themselves, and their father’s anger cooled down. But Oliver 
could not be comforted. Then, leaving the unsatisfactory theme, 
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she tried another, and began telling him of the wedding at Islip that 
morning, and of how Tom and Emma looked 

‘Don’t, Jane,” he interrupted; and his wailing, shrinking tone 
seemed to betray the keenest pain of all. 

They walked home together in silence, Jane clinging to his arm. 
The night shades lay upon the earth, the stars were shining in the sky. 
Oliver laid his hand upon the garden gate and paused. 

“ Do you remember, Jane, when I was coming in here for the first 
time, how a strange shiver took me, and you thought I must have 
caught a chill. It was a warning, my dear ; a warning of the evil that 
lay in store for me.” 

He would not go into the parlour to supper, but went softly up to 
his room and shut himself in for the night. Poor Oliver! Poor, 
poor Oliver ! 

The following day, Friday, Mr. Preen, allowing himself the un- 
wonted luxury of a holiday for a day’s shooting, was away betimes. 
For the afternoon and evening, Mrs. Jacob Chandler’s daughters, 
Clementina, Georgiana, and Julietta, had organised a party to cele- 
brate their cousin Tom’s wedding ; Miss Julietta called it a ‘‘ flare- 
up.” 

Jane Preen had promised, for herself and for Oliver, to be there 
by three o’clock. For Oliver! She made herself ready after dinner ; 
and then, looking everywhere for her brother, found him standing in 
the road just outside the garden gate. He said he was not going. 
Jane reproached him, and he quite laughed at her. He go into com- 
pany now! she might know better. But Jane had great influence 
over him, and as he walked with her along the road—for she was 
going to walk in and walk back again at night—she nearly persuaded 
him to fetch her. Only nearly ; not quite. Oliver finally refused, and 
they had almost a quarrel. 

Then the tears ran down Jane’s cheeks. Her heart was aching to 
pain for him; and her object in pressing him to come was to take 
him out of his loneliness. 

“Just this one evening, Oliver!” she whispered, clinging to him 
and kissing him. ‘I don’t ask you a favour often.” 

And Oliver yielded. ‘I'll come for you, Janey,” he said, kissing 
her in return. ‘That is, I will come on and meet you; I cannot 
go to the house.” 

With that, they parted. But in another minute, Jane was running 
back again. 

“You will be sure to come, Oliver? You won’t disappoint me? 
You won’t go from your word ?” 

Oliver felt a little annoyed ; the sore heart grows fretful. ‘I swear 
I'll come, then,” he said ; “I'll meet you, alive or dead.” 

I was at the party. Not Tod; he had gone shooting. We spent 
the afternoon in the garden. It was not a large party, after all ; only 
the Letsoms, Jane Preen, and the Chandler girls; but others were 
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expected later. Jane had a disconsolate look. Knowing nothing of 
the trouble at Duck Brook, I thought she was sad because Valentine 
had not come early, according to promise. We knew later that 
he had been kept by what he called a long-winded client. 

At five o’clock we went indoors to tea. Those were the days of 
veal, old-fashioned teas, not sham ones, as now. Hardly had we 
seated ourselves round the table, and Mrs. Jacob Chandler was 
enquiring who took sugar and who didn’t, when one of the maids 
came in. 

“If you please, Miss Preen, the gig is come for you,” she said. 

“The gig!” exclaimed Jane. ‘Come for me! You must be 
mistaken, Susan.” 

“It is at the gate, Miss Jane, and Sam’s in it. He says that his 
master and missus have sent him to take you home immediate.” 

Jane, all astonishment, followed by some of us, went out to see 
what Sam could mean. Sam only repeated in a stolid kind of way 
the message he had given to Susan. His master and mistress had 
despatched him for Miss Jane and she must go home at once. 

“Is anything the matter >—anyone ill ?” asked Jane, turning pale. 

Sam, looking more stolid than before, professed not to know any- 
thing ; he either did not or would not. Miss Jane had to go, and as 
quick as she could, was all he would say. 

Jane put on her things, said good-bye in haste, and went out again 
to the gig. Sam drove off at a tangent before she had well seated 
herself. 

“ Now, Sam, what’s the matter?” she began. 

Sam, in about three stolid words, protested, as before, he couldn’t 
say what was the matter ; except that he had been sent off for Miss 
Jane. 

Jane noticed, and thought it odd, that he did not look at her as 
he spoke, though he was frank and open by habit ; he had never looked 
in any of their faces since coming to the door. 

“*Where’s Mr. Oliver?” she asked. But Sam only muttered that 
he “couldn’t say ” and drove swiftly. 

They went on in silence after that, Jane seeing it would be 
useless to enquire further, and were soon at Duck Brook. She 
felt very uneasy. What she feared was, that her father and Oliver 
might have quarrelled, and that the latter was about to be turned 
summarily out of doors. 

‘Why, there’s Mr. Oliver!” she exclaimed. ‘ Pull up, Sam.” 

They were passing the first Inlet. Oliver stood at the top of it, 
facing the road, evidently looking out for her, as Jane thought. His 
gaze was fixed, his face white as death. 

“T told you to pull up, Sam ; how dare you disobey me and drive 
on in that way?” cried Jane; for Sam had whipped up the horse 
nstead of stopping. Jane, looking at his face saw it had gone 
white too. 
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“There he is! there he is again! There’s Mr. Oliver!” 

They had approached the other Inlet as Jane spoke. Oliver stood 
at the top of it, exactly as he had stood at the other, his gaze fixed 
on her, his face ghastly. Not a muscle of his face moved; a dead 
man could not be more still. Sam, full of terror, was driving on like 
lightning, as if some evil thing were pursuing him. 

And now Jane turned pale. What did it mean? these two 
appearances ? It was totally impossible for Oliver to be at the last 
Inlet, if it was he who stood at the other. A bird of the air mighz 
have picked him up, carried him swiftly over the trees and dropped 
him at the second Inlet; nothing else could have done it in the 
time. What did it mean? 

Mr. Preen was waiting at the door to receive Jane. He came 
a little way with slow steps down the path to meet her as the gig 
stopped. She ran in at the gate. 

‘What has happened, papa?” she cried. ‘‘ Where’s Oliver?” 

Oliver was up stairs, lying upon his bed—dead. Mr. Preen dis- 
closed it to her as gently as he knew how. 


It was all too true. Oliver had died about two hours before. 
He had shot himself at the Inlets, close by the melancholy osiers 
that grew over the brook. 

Oliver had accompanied Jane to the end of Brook Lane. There, 
at the Islip Road, they parted; she going on to Crabb, Oliver 
walking back again. Upon reaching the Inlets, that favourite spot 
of his, he sat down on the bench that faced the highway ; the self- 
same bench Jane had sat on when she was watching for his arrival 
from Tours, in the early days of spring. He had not sat there 
above a minute when he saw his father, with one or two more 
gentlemen, get over the gate from the field opposite. They were 
returning from shooting, and had their guns in their hands. Mr. 
Preen walked quickly over the road to Oliver. 

‘Take my gun indoors,” he said; “Iam not going in just yet. 
It is loaded.” 

He walked away down the road with his friends, after speaking. 
Oliver took the gun, walked slowly down one of the Inlets, and put 
himself on the nearest bench there, lodging the gun against the end. 
In a few minutes there arose a loud report. 

Sam was in the upper part of the field on the other side the 
brook with the waggon and waggoner. He turned to look where the 
noise came from, and thought he saw someone lying on the ground 
by the bench. They both came round in haste, he and the waggoner, 
and found Oliver Preen lying dead with the gun beside him. Run- 
ning for assistance, Sam helped to carry him home, and then went 
for the nearest doctor; but it was all of no avail. Oliver was dead. 

Was it an accident, or was it intentional? People asked the ques- 
tio. At the coroner’s inquest, Mr. Preen, who was so affected he could 
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hardly give evidence, said that, so far as he believed, Oliver was one 
of the last people likely to lay violent hands on himself; he was of 
too calm and gentle a temperament for that. The rustic jury, pitying 
the father and believing him, gave Oliver the benefit of the doubt. 
Loaded guns were dangerous, they observed, apt to go off of 
themselves almost ; and they brought it in Accidental Death. 

But Jane knew better. I thought I knew better. I’m afraid Mr. 
Preen knew better. 

And what of that appearance of Oliver which Jane saw? It could 
not have been Oliver in the flesh, but I think it must have been Oliver 
in the spirit. Many a time and oft in the days that followed did Jane 
recount it over to me; it seemed a relief to her distress to talk 
of it. “He said he would come, alive or dead, to meet me; and 
he came.” 

And I, Johnny Ludlow, break off here to state that the account 
of this apparition is strictly true. Every minute particular attending 
it, even to the gig coming with Sam in it to fetch Jane from the 
tea-table, is a faithful record of that which occurred. 

I took an opportunity of questioning Sam, asking whether he had 
seen the appearance. It was as we were coming away from the 
grave after the funeral. Oliver was buried in Duck Brook churchyard, 
close under the clock which had told him the time when he stood 
with his father posting the letters that past afternoon at Dame Sym’s 
window. ‘We are too late, father,” he had said. But for being 
too late the tragedy might never have happened, for the letter, 
which caused all the trouble and commotion, would have reached Mr. 
Paul’s hands safely the next morning. 

“No, sir,” Sam answered me, “I can’t say that I saw anything. 
But just as Miss Jane spoke, calling out that Mr. Oliver was there, 
a kind of shivering wind seemed to take me, and I turned icy cold. 
It was not her words that could have done it, sir, for I was getting so 
before she spoke. And at the last Inlet, when she called it out again, 
I went almost out of my mind with cold and terror. The horse was. 
affrighted too ; his coat turned wet.” 


That was the tragedy: no one can say I did wrong to call it one. 
For years and years it has been in my mind to write it. But I had 
hoped to end the paper less sadly ; only the story has lengthened 
itself out, and there’s no space left. I meant to have told of Jane’s 
brighter fate in the after days with Valentine, the one lover of 
her life. For Val pulled himself up from his reckless ways, though 
not at Islip ; and in a distant land they are now sailing down the stream 
of life together, passing through, as we all have to do, its storms and 
its sunshine. 

Jounny LuDLow. 


































































UNDER NORTHERN SKIES. 


By CuarLes W. Woon, F.R.G.S., AUTHOR OF ‘THROUGH 
Horranp,” &c. 


HE Venice of the 
ti, North. A very 
nce pretty title, suggesting 
everything that is beau- 
tiful and romantic. Gon- 
dolas flashing about in 
summer twilight ; sere- 
nades wafted across still 
waters ; lovely women 
reclining on voluptuous 
cushions, listening to 
whispered vows. In no 
sense of the word and 
in no aspect does Stock- 
holm respond to this 
description. In vain will 
you look for aBridge of 
Sighs, a Palace of the 
Doges, a St. Mark’s 
Square, or the Sacred 
Pigeons. 
At a first glance, in- 
STOCKHOLM. deed, Stockholm, away 
from its quays, appears 
a very ordinary city. Streets for the most part narrow ; houses stiff, 
gloomy, and modern ; shops very second-rate. So far it might be a 
small Paris or Vienna, without the attractions of either. It seems 
full of strange turnings and angles which often bring you unexpectedly 
back to the point whence you started. There are squares that are 
anything but quadrangular; streets that are not straight, but, en 
revanche, are sometimes very hilly. What is there in all this to 
merit so great renown? 

Only after closer acquaintance is the fact discovered that Stock- 
holm gains upon the affections, and possesses one of those rare 
natures towards whom familiarity breeds, not contempt, but admira- 
tion. 

Even the Grand Hotel is vexing to the spirit, as a. mysterious 
house possessing unlimited command of back rooms, but apparently 
very little frontage. Unless firm in declaring that a front room and 
a large supply of air are necessaries of life, you will be consigned to 
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regions dull, melancholy, and dispiriting, overlooking a long, narrow 
yard full of echoes, where creaking pump handles have discovered 
the secret of perpetual motion, and shouting, running, and grooming 
never cease ; whilst as a climax to this pandemonium, an occasional 
barrel-organ strays in, and sets up an echo of unearthly wailings that 
in the first moment half paralyse you, and the second send you flying 
in search of peace. 

The search will not end in any public drawing-room ; for the hotel, 
with any amount of resources at command, is not liberal enough to 
provide its guests with that luxury. It has a great reputation, thanks 
more to its position than to any generous management. 

As to position, it has everything in its favour, and, so far, is the 
one hotel in Stockholm. None ever dream of going elsewhere, 
except Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians, whose visits are generally 
more for business than pleasure. For these there are smaller and no 
doubt equally comfortable inns; where, futhermore, you may be a 
personage and not a number, and are not referred to the porter upon 
every possible occasion, for every sort of information. 

It must be admitted that the porter of the Grand Hotel, in brass- 
buttons and gold-laced cap, looked a personage in himself, was a 
walking Encyclopzedia and conversing Bradshaw, had all languages at 
his command, was accurate in all his statements. In a word, he was 
to be relied on, but was so much in request that his window was 
generally like the box-office of a popular French theatre, where people 
“make tail,” and each takes his turn. It was more difficult to obtain 
audience of him than of the king’s majesty. 

The very passages of the hotel are distinguished by names, like 
the thoroughfares of the town. Whilst you, perhaps, are living in 
room 21, corridor London Street, you chance upon a friend who 
begs you to look in upon him in room 45, corridor Christiania Street. 
Your factotum— if travelling with such an impediment—has been 
consigned to No. 3,000, New York Street. 

But to return to the position of the hotel. It is splendid, with 
a view from its front windows very difficult to equal. Before you 
the broad quay gives place to the river, flowing into Lake Malaren 
on the one hand, into the Baltic on the other. A fine sheet of 
water, spanned by handsome bridges that connect the different islands 
of which Stockholm is composed. On the banks of the further quay, 
its base almost washed by the stream, the palace rears its head: an 
immense quadrangular building, dignified and imposing, containing 
many treasures. It seems to keep watch and ward over the town, a 

great crowd of surrounding houses; almost places itself in rivalry 
with towers and steeples of neighbouring churches. 

Hills rise above and beyond the town, well clothed with buildings ; 
ancient tenements perched on granite heights, singular and romantic 
looking ; full of “tone” for the zsthetic and “ effect” for the artist. 
These have reached an elevation far above all palaces and towers. 
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Most interesting of all is the wide river itself. In some instances 
—from the hotel windows, for example—no vessels will be seen, but 
a crowd of masts will tell you that round that curve ships are moored, 
loading and unloading, bound for all parts of the world. On the 
water before you steamers dart about in all directions, like arrows 
from a bow, appearing and disappearing ; now making for one landing 
stage, now for another ; discharging a stream of passengers, receiving 
others; waiting a few moments, sounding a bell, darting off again, 
with flags fluttering. Many of these steamers are mere launches, 
running between Stockholm and one or other of its countless suburbs 
or neighbouring isles. 

At night—especially Sunday night—the scene is almost more 
animated, still harder to find in any other part of the world. Quays 
brilliantly illuminated, the electric light shining out in dazzling con- 
trast with the feebler gas-lamp. If the king is not in residence, the 
palace itself is dark and closed. The old houses on those rocky and 
more distant heights reflect a myriad gleams. Every window seems 
an illumination. From pleasure gardens on yonder hill, rockets shoot 
up and break into a thousand many coloured balls, dying out like 
meteors in the darkness. Smaller fireworks blaze up for a moment, 
and in their turn expire. For it is Sunday night, and the Swedes are 
at their favourite amusement. 

The water is one scene of flashing lamps, green, red, and white. 
Too dark to see the steamers, you may trace their courses by these 
lights : courses so silent that the gleams seem to possess a separate 
and independent existence. Gigantic fire-flies, will-o’-the-wisps, flitting 
over the winding surface of the water. A scene of enchantment, 
beautiful and interesting, only to be rightly viewed and enjoyed from 
one of the upper windows of the Grand Hotel. This alone is worth 
a visit to Stockholm: would tempt you some day to repeat it. Win- 
dows open to the dark blue summer sky, the intense heat and glare 
of the day succeeded by a restful darkness and a cool refreshing 
breeze, you may sit and gaze and muse for hours and never tire. 
The scene has neither weariness nor monotony. 

Before the hotel, on the other side the water, under the very 
shadow of the palace, are pleasure gardens, with just sufficient illumi- 
nation .to keep your footsteps from stumbling, and permit deluded 
mortals to gaze into each other’s eyes. Here crowds sit in the 
evening cool, sipping harmless beverages at small round tabies, under 
bowery branches, on a level with the river, able to watch the lights 
of the boats darting to and fro, whilst listening to the music of an 
orchestra composed of boys. 

These strains are sufficiently distant not to disturb your meditations 
and enjoyment of the surrounding scenes. As to the gardens them- 
selves, distance lends them enchantment. A closer acquaintance 
shows up their atmosphere as frivolous and unpleasant, curiosity is 
quickly satisfied, and you are glad to escape. 
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Frivolous must be the verdict upon most of the amusements of 
Stockholm and upon many of the people. Such, at any rate, was the 
impression made upon us, who, as strangers, looked upon everything 
from an outside point of view. In vain we searched for something 
solid, something intellectual and elevating; something even simply 
amusing. 

As a religious city, it stands very far down the list. And, seeing 
how Sunday is spent there, the reputation is, perhaps, only too well 
merited. The day seems devoted to pleasure which ceases to be 
rational. This does not appear so much in the town itself: that, 
quiet and orderly, with closed shops, has nothing to offend. But 
without the town is Djurgarten, a large district or park given up to 
every kind of amusement: an unfashionable Vanity Fair. Shows 
and booths, marionettes, circuses, and the usual list. Restaurants 
without number, some of them, on rising ground, overlook the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, and, for the trouble of mounting a small 
picturesque tower, a splendid view of land and water will be the 
reward. Some of the restaurants have gardens, in which people— 
the quieter and more decent portion—sit under the evening sky and 
listen to the band. 

Beyond all this, round the broad road, is a more secluded part; a 
wild, rocky looking park, finely wooded, adorned with a statue of 
Bellman, the Burns of Sweden. Near it is his favourite oak, under 
which he often reclined, thinking out and jotting down his verses. 
Here, day after day, year after year, he might be found ; a man of 
humble birth, yet the intimate of kings. 

Winding round at the foot of the hill on which stands Hasselbacken, 
most famous restaurant in or near Stockholm, you are delighted by 
grassy slopes and shady avenues. Villas hide themselves in charmed 
groves, lovely views of the Baltic and of Stockholm are disclosed. 
On a week day, when all is quiet and orderly, Djurgard is. a very 
pleasant spot. You are surprised at so much apparently natural 
wildness so near the capital. All theatres and places of amusement 
are beyond your ken; on the other side; no one disturbs your soli- 
tude. 

But it is very different on Sundays ; very different the Sunday we 
visited it, like Miss Rosa Dartle, for the sake of information. 

All day, at short intervals, boats had been running to Djurgard from 
the landing stages in front of the hotel. Boats, for that matter, had 
been running everywhere, starting for neighbouring islands as early as 
eight or nine o’clock, loaded with excursionists, packed, standing, as 
closely as herrings in a barrel. Brass bands sent forth exhilarating 
discords, and each vessel was gorgeous with an array of flags distri- 
buted rainbow fashion. Not less gay and lively the excursionists, as, 
in highest spirits, they disappeared amidst the inevitable display of 
handkerchiefs. 

All the afternoon and evening the small steamboats running to 
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Djurgard were crowded with eager passengers; and, presently, we also, 
wondering what sort of an experience it would be, followed the multi- 
tude. 

At Djurgard, the sight was astonishing. Twilight had fallen, and 
the neighbourhood was in course of illumination. So dense the 
crowd, not all Stockholm, but half Sweden seemed there. The 
roads were thronged with a surging mass. It was Pandemonium. 
Boys and men went about with rattles, dispensing their agreeable 
favours upon the unsuspicious. ‘‘ Nothing happens like the unex- 
pected.” All the roadside cafés were crammed with riotous drinkers. 
Bands of men, arm in arm, reeled about. Disorganisation and riot 
seemed the order of the day—or rather of the night. Such a scene 
on a Sunday was surely never found elsewhere. The oft-quoted 
levity of the French was as nothing to it. The most thoughtless 
spectator might have felt himself saddened and subdued. Open con- 
veyances with double freights tried to steer a way through the reckless 
multitude. Heavy tramcars, laden with pleasure seekers, dashed 
heedlessly along, scattering the crowd right and left. And still they 
came. Boats, carriages, tramcars, all poured in their contributions. 
There was no end to the supply. 

Hasselbacken was crowded, but with a crowd altogether orderly 
and unobjectionable. There was not a vacant seat in the large 
gardens, brilliant with rows and clusters of lamps. From the restau- 
rant itself came a sound of billiard balls, and floods of light, and a 
restless, moving multitude. From the roadway, between the pauses 
of the band, the riot and noise of that other disorderly crowd, 
shouting, singing, whistling; drivers swearing as every moment they 
escaped demolishing half a dozen incapables. The heavier rolling of 
the cars with their perpetual warnings crowned the uproar. 

And this goes on Sunday after Sunday, “till pale concluding winter 
comes at last and shuts the scene.” What then? Do they make 
Stockholm itself lively with midnight orgies? Do the different cafés 
become uproarious and crowded, even as now they were crowded on 
weekdays? The theatres also are no doubt a strong rallying point. 
For winter is the season at Stockholm. 

In summer, everyone who can do‘so escapes to green pastures. 
Those who own country places go “into residence.” It is easy for 
many of the unpretending middle classes to possess such retreats 
within a short distance, on the mainland itself or on one of the islands 
with which the waters abound. Large, airy, comfortable wooden 
houses, gay as brilliant colours can make them, are quickly built, at 
no great cost. 

Very picturesque are many of these places. The house itself, cool 
and cheerful, with large windows shaded by verandahs and porticos 
hospitabiy open, is protected on three sides by trees admitting you 
to shady avenues and quiet walks. Within a few yards of the house 
the waters of the lake splash and surge and sometimes dash up in 
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angry waves. Most of them have small bathing houses where you 
may take an early dip in the water, or indulge in a longer swim. In 
fine weather, the inhabitants row and steam about the endless lake, 
fish, and pay each other visits on the water, organise picnics to 
lovely solitudes and shady woods, live an altogether pleasant and 
healthful life. There is greater freedom about it than is generally 
found in any English life of similar condition. Here they pass their 
summers, and one envies them the privilege. These inexhaustible 
retreats, beautiful and charming, are all within a short distance of 
their winter home. They may take a morning steamer, visit their 
town houses, do some shopping, and return in time for the mid-day 
meal. Once back, so great the change, so absolute the solitude, so 
sylvan the retreat, were they to sail up the Gulf of Bothnia, or retire 
to Finland, or make for the North Cape, they could scarcely be more 
secluded, whilst they certainly would be less happy and civilised. 

Under such influences, mind and spirit should reach a higher tone, 
and probably do so for the time being ; for, after all, impressions with 
the greater number are as the sandmarks that pass away with every 
succeeding tide. And, perhaps, what seems frivolous to us does not 
appear so to them. Habit becomes second nature. We can only 
understand Shakespeare by the Shakespeare that is within us. He 
who has learned to aim only at a tree will never reach the sky. Autres 
peuples, autres mceurs. If the quotation is slightly varied, it adapts 
itself all the better to the situation. It is useless to talk of colour to 
the blind, of harmonies to the deaf, of the pleasures of motion to the 
paralysed, of the happiness of giving to the miser, of ideals and 
aspirations to the unholy. 

In summer Sunday evenings the town cafés are a good deal 
neglected, but during the week they have their revenge. Two bands 
play in the town squares or gardens, besides the boys’ orchestra near 
the palace. It was difficult to listen to either without getting into 
the noisy crowd that went there night after night to smoke or drink, 
or take their supper al fresco or under cover, according to weather 
and inclination. The only rule absolute was—plenty of noise: 
enough on occasion to drown all the efforts of the music, 

One of these bands was almost the only good one out of the very 
many we heard in Sweden. Its selections were also of a better cha- 
racter than one generally found. Escaping the crowd of loungers 
and multitude of small tables on Charles XII. Square, it was pleasant 
to stroll about. its quieter and more deserted walks, amongst the trees 
and flower beds, and listen to wild Swedish airs, original and capti- 
vating, and well-played overtures : with now and then a selection from 
Wagner by way of bonne bouche. 

But on the whole the music and amusements of Stockholm were 
light and trifling, like so many of its people. These appear to possess 
all the lightness of the French without the gay wit and sparkle 
which in a manner seems to redeem them from frivolity. From the 
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Swedish you look for some of the coldness of a northern temperament, 
more solidity of character, earnestness of purpose. All this they have 
possessed, as witness the history of Sweden and the great part she 
has sometimes played in the world. Very much of the present type 
was imported by Gustavus Adolphus, who, spending his early life in 
France, when he came to the throne introduced into his own country 
the traits of that feather-headed but pleasant people. The type 
did not bear transplanting, and so Gustavus Adolphus made of his 
people a singular combination: sometimes yielding unsatisfactory 
results ; bringing forth sparrows where eagles should have been. 
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But there is another side to the picture. Very much in Stockholm 
itself is strangely pleasant and interesting. Quays full of life and in- 
dustry ; quays, as it were, in the very centre of the town, forming a 
scene not found elsewhere. A multitude of steamers and other 
vessels navigating to the islands of the Baltic, round the southern 
coast, northwards up the Gulf of Bothnia, and across to St. Peters- 
burg: many to England and to more distant shores. 

At all hours these quays, washed by the waters of the Baltic, are 
full of life. Passengers for ever coming and going ; vessels innumer- 
able threading their way through a mass of shipping to moorings along- 
side; others, outward bound, slipping their cables. A forest of 
masts in perpetual motion ; bells ringing ; officers shouting and doing 
their best to steer clear of collision. A blue sky over all, and pro- 
bably a fresh breeze blowing. All down the quays vessels moored 
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after their fashion—bows quayward, sterns outward ; an arrangement 
giving an immense number of ships each its own small share of 
landing. 

On your way to some of these quays you may pass through the 
fruit market, and boast great powers of self-control if its temptations 
are resisted. All fruits you can mention, ripe and luscious, are dis-' 
played in abundance. Surely these are not northern latitudes, but the: 
warm lands of the south? The display is worthy of Spain or Italy. 
Not least attractive are some of the pretty women who stand and: 
serve, Glances from soft blue eyes, smiles displaying perfect pearls 
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handkerchiefs and headgear cunningly disposed allure to excesses in- 
spite of yourselt. And if they put on a few extra Ore in honour ot 
your English manhood (one must pay for one’s privileges), as you 
know quite well they do, and as they know that you know, there is 
consolation in being taken in so very straightforwardly. 

One day we so wandered through the market on our way to the 
Riddarholm, where you may embark for any part of the world, and 
we were about to embark for Drottningholm, one of the summer 
palaces of the king. Whether the eyes of some of the fruit women— 
soft and bright as a gazelle’s—or their tempting wares formed the 
greater loadstone, it would be hard to say. As far as we were con- 
cerned, both had to be resisted. The pitiless clock of the Riddar- 
holms church—mausoleum of the kings of Sweden—struck the fatal 
hour, and with hurried steps, that would have been lingering and 
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slow as those of Adam and Eve leaving Paradise, we caught the 
steamer as the gangway was being withdrawn. But a good time was 
coming. The market was stationary, and we were not bound to 
Drottningholm for ever. 

These excursions, the beauty and attraction of Stockholm, are as 
numerous as charming. The islands stretching away into the Baltic, 
or up into the waters of Lake Malaren, are said to be not less than 
1,300. Some of them are so small as merely to represent a few yards 
of wild and wooded surface—Elysium for a summer picnic. Others 
increase to formidable size. It would take months to explore the 
beauties of this lake alone. Months of an ideal existence amidst a 
luxury of wood, and water, and islands: water often as calm and blue 
as the summer sky, and islands a romantic vision of wild rocks and 
undergrowth, ferns and forest flowers : experiences none can imagine 
who have never visited them: fresh scenes for exploration day after 
day, week after week, in endless extent. 

Never had Stockholm looked so picturesque as we steered cleverly 
out of the maze of vessels, and went down the river. To our left were 
rocky heights, and houses of a deep red that harmonised well with 
the green trees about them. The waters branched off into number- 
less thickly wooded creeks. Small islands were in all directions ; 
endless reaches of wooded shores accompanied us. 

Presently a sharpe curve to the right brought into view the broad, 
white, somewhat imposing frontage of Drottningholm—perfection of 
a summer retreat. It stands on a large island, belonging exclusively 
to the king. One can imagine the rest to mind and spirit found here 
in exchange for the palace of the town, the fatigues of receptions, the 
restraints of social life, the cares of state, that, in Sweden, are of no 
light order. 

The palace, built very near the water, lies at the head of a short 
secluded arm of the lake. Before the windows is a small landing 
stage, where, to-day, a couple of small boats and a steam launch were 
waiting, ready manned. Our steamer’s moorings were not many 
yards away. Large waving trees were about the house, long avenues, 
ancient and splendid, stretched far down behind the palace. The 
grounds, laid out in the old French style with somewhat stiff lines, 
reminded one of Versailles without its terraces. 

These grounds were open to visitors, so also was a portion of the 
palace. Rooms, large and noble, chiefly interesting for the portraits of 
the modern school, of monarchs, past and present, of many lands. 
Amongst these was a most charming portrait of Queen Victoria in the 
early days of her reign, facing one equally good of the Prince Consort : 
the latter, without doubt, the handsomest face in theroom. Asmaller 
room adjoining was devoted to female portraits, and among the hand- 
somest and most regal was Eugénie, Empress of the French ; most 
charming, Maria Theresa, Empress of Austria. 

One could have lingered long, for rooms and portraits were of great 
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interest, and the attendant left you to wander at will. But time passed, 
and one had to leave the pomp and splendour of an ideal world for 
realities. For these rooms, thrown open at stated times, with no trace 
of habitation about them, echoing to the footsteps of a few silent gazers, 
always seem to belong to an existence that is only ideal. Some of the 
very gazers, unconsciously, put on an awestruck aspect, speak in hushed 
whispers : effects which never fail to divide one’s attention with sur- 
rounding objects. What would they do if royalty suddenly appeared 
before them? Paralyse into statues ? fall down in silent homage? or 
flee away as in presence ct an apparition ? 

We left the ideal of palaces and portraits, exchanged art for nature. 
Those long avenues with their ancient and noble trees were infinitely 
pleasant. The sun chequered the broad deserted walks with deep 
shadows. Wandering about in great peace and contentment, the 
palace clock presently struck the hour that summoned us away, and 
the steamer carried on the warning with shrill whistle. 

On board we sought and found a quiet part of the vessel, the 
most likely to be unmolested, when a party of six or eight Americans 
invaded this retreat with a great sense of possession. Taking us 
for Swedes, or probably ignoring our existence, they plunged into a 
very entertaining conversation. They were American in every sense ; 
had been doing the Grand Tour, and seen as much in two months as 
an ordinary mortal would accomplish in six: mixed up capitals bewil- 
deringly, compared notes, brought up reminiscences, fell into deep 
waters and fell out again, transplanted the Munich galleries to Florence, 
and finally recorded how their light went out and they lost themselves 
actually in the Roman Catacombs. Like all Americans, they were 
self-satisfied, and occasionally reproached each other with “ copying 
English” in tones which declared that the consummation of reproach 
had been uttered. Language could go no farther. 

Arrived at our destination, we saw them depart, apparently straight 
for the Grand Hotel ; whilst we, wrapt in a glorious vision of cherries, 
seen that morning on the way to the steamer, turned in an opposite 
direction towards the market. 

The fruit was there, just as it had appeared some hours ago, the rare 
cherries still in large supply. The tempters—those Eves of the market 
—in goodly array, waited for the tempted. A glance round: such as a 
thief might give at the critical moment, or a fox when he has finally 
selected his particular fat goose. Fortune favoured the brave. We 
were alone, might greedily venture upon an extra supply, and revel in 
them whilst strolling up and down the banks of the canal, between 
the bridges : a spot ever after known to us as Cherry Walk. 

The bewitching eyes of the woman looked straight into ours as she 
put on twenty Gre a pound to the ordinary charge. The scales were 
groaning under delicious red pyramids, when—Santa Maria !—up 
streamed from the other end of the market the whole of that American 
party, walking one’ behind another like a string of turkeys. They, 
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too, had evidently seen these same cherries in the early morning, 
evidently laid plans to be carried out on their return. When they saw 
the citadel already in possession of the enemy, they stormed. Great 
was their consternation. ‘ These Swedes positively go in for their own 
cherries,” said one to another. ‘I think they might leave them for 
strangers. If we don’t interfere they’ll buy up the whole store.” 

E. was spokesman, so our nationality remained unknown, and we 
departed in triumph for Cherry Walk. In quietness and solitude, yet 
surrounded on all sides by signs of life: by slowly moving barges 
and throbbing steamers, forests of masts and forests of houses: we 
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feasted like schoolboys on ambrosia ; and like schoolboys lamented 
the end of all good things when the end came. The Americans we 
saw no more. It was their last day in Stockholm, as we had gathered 
from their conversation on board. ‘They were on their way to take 
possession of specially reserved and magnificent state cabins, bound for 
New York. 

We had yet many days before us in Stockholm and in Sweden. 
The next morning saw us bound for Waxholm, one of the prettiest 
short excursions in this neighbourhood. The boat started this time in 
front of the hotel: we had not to encounter the temptations of fruit 
and flower market. And, by the way, the flowers of Stockholm were 
of no great beauty or fragrance, and certainly not abundant. Here, 
at any rate, we realised that we were under Northern skies, not in the 
sunny South. The gorgeous geranium of Spain, the delicate convol- 
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wulus of Italy, the sweet rose and violet of the Riviera, seemed 
unknown to Sweden, or known only in sickly, half-matured 
specimens. 

We started for Waxholm without any noisy Americans, and rather 
missed them, for they had been as entertaining as a play. Very soon 
we passed into quiet waters; waters always of the utmost beauty, 
ever bordered by luxuriant woods and forests. Country houses stood 
out amid groves of firs; distant castles, built of warm red brick or 
sandstone, reared their battlemented towers above the waving trees. 
Now richly wooded banks narrowed the water way ; now we passed 








DROTTNINGHOLM. 


nto wide, bay-like stretches. Over all was a soft, warm tone, a clear- 
mess and lightness ot sky and water, full of singular exhilaration. 
Stockholm always seemed relaxing, but this atmosphere and influence 
braced one up like a cup of sparkling wine. 

Presently, from a narrow channel, we swept into wider waters, and 
Waxholm, wonderfully pretty and picturesque, opened up. We had 
hardly seen anything to-equal it. Houses sloped upwards from the 
water-side, in rows and clusters of bright colour that contrasted well 
with the green woods and the pale waters of the Baltic. A military 
castle gave an air of dignity and importance to the little place, once 
apon a time a fortress of note, that has had to bow down before pro- 
gress and invention. It is still a very pretty object, and so fulfils a 
very good purpose. As we approached, a boat was putting off, full 
of determined looking men and officers, with fierce moustaches and 
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flashing eyes, and an array of swords and bayonets that ought to have 
struck terror into the heart of any properly disposed enemy. 

We had half an hour to spare, and landed for inspection. Waxholm 
seemed to consist, for the most part, of one long street of small houses 
and shops, painted all the colours of the rainbow, looking bright and 
primitive, “like birds of plumage gay.” There was character and in- 
dividuality about it, whilst in situation it was most romantic. The 
people all seemed of friendly disposition : looked at you as if you were 
one of earth’s inhabitants, not a visitor from a distant planet come to 
spy the land. Opposite Waxholm was that broad sheet of water sur- 
rounded by wooded undulations of ravishing beauty. You might row 
across in a few minutes and be lost in wonderful solitudes. And it 
was certain that by proceeding further up these waters, out towards the 
wider sea, one would make still more interesting discoveries. The 
immediate neighbourhoood of Waxholm evidently abounded in 
charming rural walks and excursions. 

But much of this had to be conjectured. Half-an-hour is little to 
give to any place. Yet was it sufficient to make us fall in love with 
Waxholm, and regret our fleeting visit. In spite of the frowning 
fortress, it was distinguished by a pastoral air, a look of repose, a 
feeling of friendliness, which seemed to say that here one could settle 
for a while and be at peace. 

There are such places: and, since it cannot be the attraction of 
mind, it must be that of gravitation. One yields to the subtle, 
influence, confident that it will never turn upon you. The Dead- 
sea fruit of experience is reserved for contact with the world, with 
its records of broken. friendships, violated faith, lost trust; where 
mistakes become links forged about our life, riven bonds changing 
all one’s sweet to bitter, the light of happiness to the darkness ot 
despair. 

But the face of Nature is faithful to the end. She forges no 
adamantine chains that will not be sundered. If we become votaries 
at her shrine, she will give us of her best, draw us unto her by 
influences holy and soothing, raise the heart heavenwards, change 
discords to harmony. The ground was cursed for man’s sake, but to 
Nature was left all her divine beauty. Here we are out of reach 
of man’s despoiling hand and power. Mountains have their eternal 
snows, valleys their laughing waters, and the sea will not stay its 
waves at any earthly bidding. It all brings one very near the 
unseen ; is almost a raising of the veil. Yea, he who gazes at a 
summer sunset, may feel, if he pleases, that the very gates of Paradise 
have opened to him. The vision may fade, the portals roll back, but 
it has been an experience more elevating and abiding than the visions 
of all the old mystics, who, with lacerations of the flesh, with vigils 
and fastings, saw not mercy but sacrifice in their religion. 
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CASTLES. 


In far off days that are no more, 
When life and joy went hand in hand, 
I used to play beside the shore, 
And build upon the sunny sand. 
Such lordly structures were upraised 
Of pebbles wet with ocean spray ; 
But often, even while I gazed, 
The wavelets washed them all away. 


Then childhood faded like a dream, 
And youth assumed a sovereign right 
To make the mystic future seem 
An endless vision of delight. 
No longer by the pebbly strand 
Rose wall and fort with mimic care ; 
Instead of on the shifting sand, 
I built my castles in the air. 


Now youth could give me magic aid, 
And tower and turret quickly grew ; 
And oh! what wondrous scenes we made— 
My castles then were fair to view ! 
With arch and buttress bravely decked 
For Fancy is a workman free, 
Ah—never was an architect 
More skilful and more bold than he. 


Anon, when age and I were linked 
Together by swift passing years, 
These fairy halls grew indistinct— 
Or was it that I looked through tears 
For even as the sun’s bright rays 
Oft die in mist ere day is done, 
So, slowly in a gathering haze, 
My castles vanished one by one. 


Thus youth’s sweet promise ends in pain 
And earth is still delusive found, 
Only that we may form again 
A certain hope on surer ground. 
If Faith, in place of Fancy, guide, 
We need not fear time’s rudest shock, 
But safely build, whate’er betide, 
Upon the Everlasting Rock. 
SYDNEY GREY 


























AN OXFORD IDYLL. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “ NELLIE’s MEMORIES. 


“] BERE are more Cinderellas now-a-days than the world ima- 

gines! The old story is enacted under different circumstances, 
with varying details, in many an English household. The daughters 
of the land may be fair, but there are too many of them, perhaps, for 
the anxious manceuvring mother to pilot among the shoals and quick- 
sands of society. Now and then a younger one is kept out in the 
cold for a little; forbidden to cross the borderland between the 
school-room and the drawing-room—not exactly forced to sit in ashes, 
but repressed, hidden away in the dim background. There may be 
reason, plenty of worldly wisdom in this, and yet the girl-woman is 
apt to wax rebellious; her sisters’ triumphs fill her with envy. All 
sorts of radiant visions of possible and impossible delights seem to 
beckon to her from that unknown world. Why must she, poor little 
Cinderella, waste her sweet bloom unseen and unheeded ? 

One fears Mabel Templeton had some such thoughts as these as 
she watched half sadly, half enviously, the progress of her sisters’ 
toilets one bright June forenoon, and also the packing of two well- 
filled trunks, into each of which Rosalie was depositing a perfectly 
new and dainty ball dress. For Mr. Templeton had consented to take 
his two elder daughters to Oxford for the Commemoration; and 
though there was no mother in this case, Aunt Selina, who was also ot 
the party, had flatly refused to act as chaperon to more than two 
nieces at a time. 

“ Disagreeable old thing !” muttered Cinderella, with a curl of her 
pretty lips. She was trying to brave out her disappointment in this 
fashion, but tears lay very near the surface, for the poor girl’s heart 
was very sore. “It is such a shame, too, when Owen is my own 
brother, and I have never seen his rooms, or his cap and gown ; and 
papa took you both last year.” 

“Yes, but it was not Commemoration time ; everything was as 
slow and stupid as possible,” returned Violet, placidly. ‘‘ Don’t be 
cross, Mab; neither Pauline nor I can help Aunt Selina’s fads. 
You know papa does not like us to cross her, because she is so rich. 
It was not possible for me to put in a word.” 

She spoke in a tone of good-natured banter, and patted her young 
sister’s shoulder kindly as she passed. 

“Don’t Vi!” returned Mab, rather irritably. “It is all very well, 
your saying that about Aunt Selina, but you know that neither you 
nor Pauline said one word—you never even mentioned me. And 
yet Owen begged so hard that I should go this year.” 

‘Oh, Mab! how tiresome you are!” observed Pauline, as Ma 
paused in her indignant speech. All the Templeton girls were hand- 
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some ; but though Pauline was very fair and stately, one or two old 
friends of the family had predicted that Mab would one day bear the 
palm. “I wish you would not provoke me into saying it, but I 
must own that I think Aunt is quite right, and three would be too 
many. It is our turn this year, but next Commemoration, who 
knows ? ”—And here she stopped to survey herself in the glass. 

Mabel gave a little stamp with her foot, but she had a sweet 
nature on the whole, and she wisely resolved not to give vent to the 
feelings that oppressed her. She was cross, she knew—dreadfully 
cross—but, oh! if they only imagined what this disappointment 
meant to her, how really unhappy she was. But that was just what 
she could not own to anyone. 

Mab had her own little secret, though she was only eighteen, and 
neither Pauline nor Violet would allow that she was quite grown up. 
Why, it was only this week that the governess had been dismissed. 
And she was quite right in her surmise that neither of her sisters wished 
to include her in their party. It is difficult for a girl to be perfectly 
honest on all occasions. Mab was hardly telling the truth, that is 
the whole truth, when she alleged her fondness for Owen and her 
desire to see him in his undergraduate garb, as her reason for wishing 
to go to Oxford. Owen was certainly very dear to her, but it may be 
doubted if someone were not becoming dearer still. 

Last vacation Owen had brought a friend home with him, and the 
two had been a great deal in the school-room, where Mab still did 
some pretence of lessons with Miss Dalton. Nevertheless, her 
demure manners in the drawing-room of an evening were as 
grown-up as Pauline’s could be. 

What would Mr. Beauchamp think when he saw only Violet and 
Pauline >—And yet he had begged her so earnestly to come down for 
a week. 

“ You will be out then,” he had said, quite eagerly. ‘ Miss Dalton 
télls me she is to leave in June.” 

“Oh, yes. Ishall be out then. I am quite grown up now,” Mab 
assured him with much naiveté and a little dignity ; but she blushed 
like a rose over the young man’s next words. 

“Very well. I shall look for you, and you must give me your 


. first dance at the University ball. I will dance with no one else 


until you appear. Do not disappoint me. I shall know what to 
think if I see you. It will show you care a little for my wishes, in 
spite of all your teasing—for you have teased me sadly, have you 
not, Miss Mab?” 

But to this Mabel made no sort of rejoinder, except by that blush. 

She sat and thought about it all when the carriage had taken 
them at last to the station, and she was left alone in the sunny, 
deserted drawing-room. Miss Dalton was gone, all the lesson books 
were put away, she was a grown-up young lady, as she said. Her 
time was her own. At the present moment she was mistress of 
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that great house, and had half-a-dozen servants at her command. 
When the carriage came back she was at liberty to get into it, and 
order the coachman to convey her round the park. Her sisters might 
be shocked, perhaps, at such independence, but then they should 
not have left her. And yet, in spite of all this freedom and grandeur, 
no Cinderella sitting among the ashes could have felt more forlorn 
or miserable. 

Owen, dear old fellow, would be bitterly disappointed, for Mab 
was his special sister ; but, as he would be coming back with them, 
such disappointment would be borne. But what would Mr. Beau- 
champ think when he saw only her sisters? That she had not 
cared to come—that his wishes were nothing to her—that she meant 
only teasing and fun, and nothing else. And all that after all his 
kindness to her, ‘the little Faerie Queene,” as he had once called 
her, at a Christmas party. 

“Oh, it is too hard! It is bitterly hard !” sobbed the poor child. 
And though she was not imaginative, at least not more than other 
happy young girls, a dim, shadowy feeling came over her that it was 
just some such cross accident as this that had spoiled many an inno- 
cent young life, marring its fair beginnings and tangling its golden 
threads. “ And I should not have minded—I should not be half so 
miserable if I had not teased him so much, and made him look 
sad,” finished Mab, in a little outburst of despair. 

And anyone who knew Ned Beauchamp’s character would have 
believed she had cause for her fears. The young man had already 
gone away, sadly telling himself that Mab did not care for him in 
the least ; that he had laid his honest heart at her feet only to have 
it trampled upon. 

“If she does not come, I shall know what to think,” he had 
said to himself, rather bitterly, when she had bidden him a laughing 
good-bye. But in all this he wronged her, for Mab was as true and 
faithful a little soul as ever breathed. 

Mabel thought her ill-luck had reached its climax when her Uncle 
Powell was announced. 

None of the girls cared for their Uncle Powell’s visits. He was 
not excessively rich, like their Aunt Selina, from whom they had 
goodly expectations, so no one expected them to keep him in a 
good humour; and though he was Mr. Templeton’s half brother, 
no two men could be more unlike. He was a small, wiry man, 


with a precise, methodical voice, and a manner that was somewhat’ 


dry and caustic, and which did not inspire his young relations 
with much affection, though they certainly had no reason to dislike 
him, for he was good to them in his own way and according to his 
lights. Like many other elderly people, his heart was a great deal 
softer than his words. 

He looked at Mab rather sharply as he entered—the little girl’s 
red eyes and pale cheeks did not escape him—but he asked no 
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questions, leaving Mab to explain rather lamely the reason for her 
solitude. 

“So they have left you all alone,” he remarked, curtly. “That is 
rather dull at your age, eh ? Do you mean to allow yourself any dinner, 
Miss Housekeeper, and do you think you could spare me a little >— 
for I have been about town all day, and am almost famished.” 

Mab replied, a little reluctantly, that she would go and see. 
Oh, yes, she was sure there was enough for both—Pauline was never 
stingy in her ménage. But as she accomplished her errand, her 
conscience pricked her for want of ready hospitality. 

What if she were unhappy—other people must have their dinners. 
Uncle Powell was an old man—old, very old, quite fifty-five, and 
he looked tired—and, in spite of Violet’s sarcasms about his old- 
fashioned whiskers, and the ridiculous cut of his waistcoats, he had 
always been kind to her, bringing her little presents, and showing 
her little attentions. He would do it rather awkwardly, and his voice 
would be a little gruff; but, after all, it is not everyone who has a 
pleasant manner. 

These reflections were so salutary, that Mab tripped upstairs, bathed 
her aching head with Eau-de-Cologne, put on her fresh white gown, 
though she had only an old uncle for her vis-a-vis, and putting away 
her sad thoughts with a brave effort, set herself to entertain the un- 
welcome guest. 

Now, the dinner was very good, and Mr. Templeton’s claret was 
excellent, and Mab made the prettiest little hostess possible, in spite 
of those tell tale traces on her eyelids; and, as the soft childish eyes 
raised themselves to his face with that pathetic, pained look in them, 
something seemed to tug at Uncle Powell’s heart-strings. 

* You are not quite happy my dear little girl?” he said at last, in the 
kindest possible voice. ‘Tell me all about it, Mab.” 

And then, with some difficulty, he drew the whole story from her ; 
only, of course, the Beauchamp part was suppressed, for there are 
some things that cannot be told even to the kindest uncle. 

The summer twilight was stealing through the room, and Uncle 
Powell’s face was in shadow as he listened to Mab’s artless narrative. 
When she had finished—and he had not interrupted her by a single 
murmur—he seemed revolving the whole matter carefully in his mind, 
for it was some minutes before he gave vent to his thoughts. 

“ Humph! just like your Aunt Selina! A selfish, worldly woman— 
as I always told Ralph. And pray what harm would it have done her 
to have taken you as well? I'll be bound Pauline and Violet backed 
her up in her selfishness—girls are so inconsiderate. I hate such 
stuck-up doings.” 

Mab began to cry. 

“ Never mind, Mab! You shall not spoil your pretty eyes while you 
have your old Uncle to protect you. You have been a good girl this 
evening, and you shall not lose your treat. We will do them finely, 
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Mab, and Owen shall help us. They are at the Randolph you say ? 
—Very well, I will telegraph for rooms at the Mitre. You just 
go and pack up your fineries, and we will go down by the same train 
to-morrow.” 

“ Uncle !—oh, Uncle!” Mab could hardly bring out the exclama- 
tion, she was so breathless. ‘Oh, Uncle! what do you mean?” 

“T mean just what I say, and say what I mean. And I will 
come and fetch you to-morrow, as sure as my name is Anthony 
Powell.” 

“But, Uncle,” stammered poor Mab flushing and paling by turns : 
‘Papa and Pauline—what will they say when they see me? Pauline 
will be so angry, and Violet will laugh and be sarcastic.” 

“Tet them laugh!” returned Uncle Powell, shortly. ‘“ Bless me, 
Mab !”—a little testily—‘‘ I suppose I may give my niece a treat if I 
like. Your father and I will make all that right, so the women need not 
interfere. If Pauline speaks to me I shall tell her my mind pretty 
plainly, so put all this nonsense out of your head. I want to see Oxford 
and so do you, so we will just have our little trip together.” 

Mab’s only answer to this was to throw her arms round his neck 
and kiss him, as certainly she had never kissed him in her life. 
Perhaps Mab’s cheek was a little wet. Uncle Powell cleared his 
throat rather huskily after that, and he even stroked her hair as he 
bade her good-night. 

It was a radiant Mab who was watching for Uncle Powell next 
morning, as he drove up with his portmanteau. The passengers on 
the Paddington platform looked half curiously and half admiringly 
at the bright face peeping out from the pretty shady hat. No little 
brook purled faster than Mab talked all the way to Oxford. 

But she grew more sober when they reached their destination. As 
no one expected them, there was no one, of course, to meet them at 
the station. Mab, who was yearning for a sight of Owen’s bright, 
boyish face, felt unreasonably damped at this. And there was a further 
disappointment in store for her, for when after luncheon they went 
straight to Magdalen in search of him, the young undergraduate’s 
rooms were empty. 

“Oh, I forgot,” exclaimed Mab, with a sad droop of her lip; 
“it is the flower-show at Worcester, and of course he has taken them 
there.” 

“Never mind; we will charter a fly and follow them,” returned 
Uncle Powell, briskly, not liking to see the cloud on the girl’s face ; 
but she bowed her head disconsolately at this. 

“We have no tickets ; we should not be admitted ; all that has to 
be arranged beforehand.” 

And then she said, with an effort, but very sweetly : 

“Never mind, dear Uncle, we shall find Owen by and by; and I 
am glad to see his rooms. How pretty and cosy he has made 
them! The scout says he is expecting some people to tea. Do you 
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think,” rather timidly, “ that we might walk about a little, and come 
back later on ?” 

And as Uncle Powell pronounced this an excellent idea, Mab 
adjusted her hat, and they sauntered out together, turning their steps 
in the direction of Addison’s Walk. 

The Templeton girls were not enjoying themselves this afternoon. 
In the first place, it was rather hot, and Aunt Selina was tired. Then 
Owen was in one of his sulky moods, and had not offered to in- 
troduce any of his friends. He had turned rusty from the moment 
that he had met them at the station and found Mab was not with 
them. 

“‘ What a shame, leaving that poor little thing alone at home!” he 
had blurted out. ‘I call that confoundedly hard of you women !” 

“Hush! Aunt Selina will hear you !” remonstrated Violet, rather 
alarmed at this tragical vehemence. 

**T don’t care who hears me!” retorted Owen. ‘“ That is so like 
you girls, You are always putting on Mab, just because you know 
you cannot either of you hold a candle to her!” Which was rude, 
to say the least of it; but then brothers will be rude sometimes, 
in spite of Oxford training. 

To add to their discomfiture, Ned Beauchamp had come up to 
them a little eagerly, and had at once questioned them about Mab. 

“TI don’t see your sister, but she is here, of course,” trying to speak 
as if the question were of no moment to him, but flushing over his 
words like a girl ; but Pauline, who was too self-absorbed to be ob- 
servant, returned, quite carelessly : 

“Mab is at home at Porchester Terrace; there was no thought 
of her coming. What a curious orchid, Mr. Beauchamp: I have 
never seen one like that before.” 

Ned Beauchamp looked at the orchid and said a civil word or two, 
and then he detached himself from the party with a muttered excuse : 
he had only just come to show himself; it was awfully hot ; he must 
go back and work. 

“ Halloa! why is Ned Beauchamp taking himself off?” exclaimed 
Mr. Templeton, in surprise, as he joined his eldest daughter; but 
Pauline only shrugged her shoulders and looked amazed. 

“T don’t know, papa; he seems to be a little odd and bearish 
to-day! He used to be pleasant enough when he stayed at Por- 
chester Terrace ; but young men will give themselves airs sometimes.” 

“ And so will young ladies, my dear,” returned her father, rather 
maliciously. ‘ Well,’ well, young people must manage their own 
affairs. Anyhow, Ned Beauchamp is a capital fellow, and worth a 
little trouble. Why, he has fifteen hundred a year of his own now, 
and when his uncle dies he will have as much again. So you and 
Violet had better do your best,” continued Mr. Templeton, with the 
heavy raillery with which certain men of a coarse calibre love to in- 
dulge. 
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When Ned Beauchamp had made that excuse about his work, he 
had lost himself at once amongst the crowd near the entrance gate. 
Flowers were all very well, but he had no longer any heart for them. 
Mab had played him false. 

People looked after the tall, broad-shouldered young fellow, with 
his handsome, moody face, and many would have greeted him, but 
he looked neither to the right nor left. There was a dull, heavy 
pain in his heart, a sense of humiliation and defeat that was driving 
him nearly wild. A sweet, girlish face had bewitched him ; he was 
ready to give all he had in the world—not only his money, but him- 
self and his honest, manly heart—to this girl, and she wanted none 
of it. She had promised him to come—at least, if silence gives con- 
sent—and now she had played him false; his wishes were nothing 
to her ; he had told her he should know what to think. Well, he 
knew what to think now! 

So the foolish young fellow argued with himself, never dreaming in his 
man’s philosophy that possibly there might be another side to all this. 

He had reached Magdalen Cloisters by this time, but the thought 
of work was odious to him, so he turned through the inner gate into 
the shadowy coolness of Addison’s Walk. 

It had never looked so deliciously inviting as it did this afternoon. 
The deer were clustered in a shady nook in the park, the birds were 
twittering overhead, quite lost among the green leaves ; the golden 
sunlight quivered through the thick foliage ; the long vista seemed 
to stretch endlessly before him, like love and youth, merging into a 
sunshiny horizon ; everywhere green leaves, bird-music, sparkles of 
sunlight, and the clear summer blue of heaven above all. 

The walk seemed strangely empty this afternoon. Ned had only 
passed one person—a thick-set, grey-haired man, who was poking his 
stick among the periwinkles, and took no notice of him. A little 
farther on there was a bench, with a girl sitting on it in a grey dress, 
and a hat with daffodils ; but Ned was in no mood for curiosity, so 
he never turned his head. Only as he passed the girl started up, and 
called to him in an eager voice. 

‘“‘Oh, please stop, Mr. Beauchamp! We want to know where Owen 
is. And—and—lI beg your pardon for startling you so; but you need 
not have passed me.” 

Mab was stammering sadly in her confusion, but it was the sudden 
look of joy in Ned’s eyes that made her trip over her words. And why 
had he caught hold of her hands in that quick, excited way ? 

“Oh, Mab, is it really you! And why did your sister say you had 
not come? I thought you had played me false. I thought—oh! I 
cannot tell you how mad and unhappy I felt—and you were here all 
the time, my darling.” 

Well, it was good of Uncle Powell to stand with his back to them 
so long, feeling among the periwinkle leaves, when they had so much 
to tell each other. Mab cried again a little as she poured her story 














into Ned’s ear—her despair when they had driven away and left her 
—her sorrow at having teased him—her terror lest he should have 
misconstrued her absence—the beneficent comforter in the person of 
Uncle Powell. 

' “Never mind, my Faerie Queene,” Ned had said, comforting her. 
“T should soon have learned the truth, for I had just made up my. 
mind to ask for leave, and run up to Porchester Terrace. I know 
it would not have been right in your father’s absence, but I could not 
have rested without hearing from your own lips why you had not 
come. You would not have been long unhappy, but now it is much 
better as it is. But here comes your uncle, and I must thank him for 
bringing you, and then we must go in search of Owen.” 

There was a weary and somewhat silent little party in Owen’s 
rooms. Mr. Templeton was yawning visibly, and Aunt Selina was 
cross. Pauline and Violet looked bored and a little offended. Owen 
had asked none of his friends to meet them ; he was taking no trouble 
to amuse them. 

‘“*T asked Beauchamp—confound the fellow, I wonder why he does 
not turn up,” retorted Owen, rather irritably. 

“There, I think I hear him now—there are certainly footsteps,” 
observed Violet, willing to mollify her brother—and Pauline smoothed 
her brow. Yes, there were footsteps. Ned’s face appeared at the 
door, smiling and radiant. 

“Owen, old fellow, I have brought you some visitors,” he said, 
joyously: and at that moment a little figure ina grey dress darted 
forward, and rushed up to the astonished Owen. 

““T have come, dear. Uncle Powell has brought me. Oh, my 
dear Owen, are you not glad to have me—Papa and Pauline, and— 
ah—Violet, too.” And here Mab confronted them, half shyly. and 
half laughing.—‘ Oh, please, do not be angry, anybody!” throwing 
out her hands with a pretty appealing gesture for mercy. 

One of them was at once taken and held fast by Ned. 

“No one shall be angry with you, Mab, while I am here,” observed 
this very audacious young man. ‘Owen, tell your sister she is wel- 
come, and Mr. Powell will explain all the rest.” 

And so he did, to Mab and her father’s entire satisfaction. 


Rosa NOUCHETTE CAREY. 
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CAROLINE HEATH. 


ee sun was setting in a glory of gold and purple. Caroline 

Heath glanced out at the kitchen window before which she 
stood washing-up the cups and plates which had come out from tea. 
She sighed unconsciously. Dimly and vaguely she was sensible of 
wishing that some things in this world had not been ordered just as 
they were. There was so much debasing work to be done, so 
little time for refined ease, for doing just what she should like to do. 
Take the present moment. If she could only go out to watch the 
gorgeous splendour of the sky before the crimson and gold and purple 
faded away into grey, and indulge in elevating thoughts, and draw 
pictures of an ideal life. 

But she could not. She had these depressing tea-things to wash 
and put away, and to leave the kitchen generally straight ; thén she 
had to turn the beds down upstairs ; and, that done, she must look 
after Joan, the servant, and see that she did her work properly, for she 
was not to be trusted. 

Caroline put back a lock of soft brown hair that was straying on 
her forehead ; her eyes were hazel with a rather sad, soft expression in 
them; her features were delicate. The dress she wore was pretty 
enough, but only of cotton, and the sleeves were turned back at the 
wrists. A saddened life imparts its traces upon the countenance ; 
and Caroline Heath’s life had been sad for three or four years now. 

A lad of fourteen dashed boisterously into the kitchen, swinging a 
white lily in his hand. ‘ Make haste over your cups and saucers, 
Carry,” said he. “I see John Arkright coming across the rye-field.” 

No increase of colour heightened the pink bloom of her cheeks, 
though John Arkright was her lover; soon, people said, to be her 
husband. 

“Where did you find that lovely lily, Tom?” 

“ Down by the brook,” answered the boy, who was at home for the 
midsummer holidays. “I brought it for you, Carry. Put it in your 
hair.” 


‘“‘ Nonsense, lad.” 
“It’s not nonsense. A girl ought to dress for her sweetheart,” 


he went on with comic seriousness. “ Emma Williams wears flowers 
in her hair.” 

“Emma Williams is the Squire's daughter. She has not to work 
all day, or to see that others wor 

“Carry,” said the young fellow, sitting down on a low stool and 
staring up at her: “don’t-you wish Mrs. H. was hanged?” 

“Hush, Tom !” 


“Well, I do; a hundred times a day. Here”—getting up—‘I 
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shall put it in your hair all the same ; you’ve as much right to wear 
flowers as Emma Williams has. Keep still now.” 

His sister laughed a little, but bent her head. The lily was quite 
in accordance with the smooth, bright hair and the pretty girlish face, 
but not with the print dress. 

“There, it looks—divine,” cried Tom, having arranged it to his 
satisfaction. ‘ Mind you don’t take it out again.” 

He vaulted off. Caroline finished what she had to do in the 
kitchen, and went into the front garden. Her father and Mr. Ark- 
right were standing together at the side rails, looking across the fold- 
yard of the farm to the land beyond. Caroline walked slowly towards 
them and John Arkright turned to shake hands with her. 

“Yes,” said he to Mr. Heath, continuing what he was saying, 
“crops never looked more promising. Only let us have fine weather 
for another month or two, and we shall have a splendid harvest.” 

“ He can never talk of anything but his crops and his farm,” was 
the thought that rose involuntarily to Caroline’s mind as she took up 
her station beside them. 

The picture was one of rural plenty. The sweet odour of new 
mown hay came from the meadows which were cut; wheat, barley, 
rye, grew in other fields ; in the fold-yard stood the cows being milked 
by Hodge and Joan.; Joan’s tongue full of reproach on account of 
the lateness of the hour, Hodge excusing himself by saying he had 
been kept helping in the hayfields. At an open window of the house 
sat Mrs. Heath attired in costly silk and doing some foolish fancy 
work. Just then Tom ran up to them, the great dog, Rover, jump- 
ing about him. 

Mr. Heath took his arms off the railings. He was a spare man, 
attired in white fustian with breeches and gaiters ; his face was good- 
natured but weak. 

“I must step over to the farrier’s,” said he ; “ he must come again 
to the brown cob.” 

He walked slowly through the garden to the front gate, which 
skirted the high road. This rustic place, Briarly, had few dwellings 
in it, farmhouses or labourers’ cottages, and its inhabitants were 
homely and simple-mannered. 

The only fine lady in it, apart from Squire Williams’s ladies, was 
Mrs. Heath. She was Mr. Heath’s second wife, and still under thirty. 
When she came home to Briar Farm, four years ago, she found a staid 
old working housekeeper in it, and Joan, the rough maid-of-all-work : 
Caroline and Tom were at school. Mrs. Heath did not get on well 
with the housekeeper and discharged her, replacing her with a genteel 
maid from Norton. The maid in her turn did not get on well with 
the work ; proved to be as fine and useless as her mistress. After 
a time of discomfort such as Briar Farm had never before known, 
Mrs. Heath issued her veto that Caroline must come home and see 
to things. She was mistress and master, ruling her weak, placid 
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husband with an iron will; and he dared not say nay. In fact it 

was time that Caroline did come home, for she was in her eighteenth — 
year, and would have come before but for the new wife. So Caroline 
took the management of things ; it was so decreed by her stepmother, 
and she soon found that she had to take a great deal of the work also. 

She had been doing it for three years, and was now twenty-one. 
Lines of care had gradually settled around her sweet, tender mouth ; 
but she kept her own secrets and never complained, never spoke of 
her disappointed feelings, her crushed hopes ; what she suffered, she 
suffered in silence. 

Six months ago, at the beginning of the year, her father had spoken 
to her. She remembered it well ; it was the day that Tom had gone 
back to school, and Mrs. Heath was off to Norton, and she and her 
father were alone at the tea-table. 

Carry,” he suddenly said, helping himself to some thin bread- 
and-butter, “how do you like John Arkright ?” 

“Oh, I like him very well, papa,” she answered, carelessly. 

“That’s all right, then; he wants to pay his addresses to you,” 
said Mr. Heath. 

Caroline gazed at the speaker in surprise. ‘To pay his addresses 
tome!” she repeated. ‘‘ Why, papa, he is ever so old.” 

“ Old /” cried Mr. Heath. “He is only thirty-two this year. A 
fine young man, Caroline, with a good farm at his back, and plenty 
of substance. Don’t take up wrong fancies, my dear.” 

Caroline was fishing a tiny lump of sugar out of the basin to add 
to the sweetness of her second cup of tea. She did not answer. 
A thought had come flashing into her mind. “ By marrying him I 
should get away from here, and escape drudgery.” 

**You should remember, child, that a proposal of marriage from a 
man like Arkright is not to be met with every day,” said her father. 
** Many a girl in the neighbourhood would jump at him.” 

“Ves, I suppose so. Well, papa, I will think of it.” 

And that was how she became engaged to John Arkright after 
thinking of it for a day. She respected him, but did not love him. 
Moreover, she had gradually awakened to the conviction that when 
she did marry her life of work would not be changed, but only the 
scene of it. His mother, who at present lived with him, worked as 
hard as she did ; his sister, Bessy, had done so‘ till she married ; it 
was the custom with most of the farmers’ households down there. 
John Arkright was well off; could have kept a managing house- 

keeper, and allowed his wife ease and rest; but such a revolution 
in the state of affairs had never entered into his calculation. 
Thus matters stood at the present time. Caroline was engaged to be 
John Arkright’s wife, and he had no notion that the prospect, to her, 
did not look as bright as if adorned with June roses. 

“ How smart you have made yourself!” cried Mr. Arkright, as they 
drew close to the front gate. 
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Smart!” exclaimed Caroline. ‘ Oh—this,” she added, laugh- 
ing, suddenly remembering the lily in her hair: “Tom put it there.” 
Mr. Heath glanced at the lily, which he had not noticed before. 

“ Pretty things, those lilies,” he remarked, “ so sweet and pure.” 

A rumble of wheels, in the distance, gave token that the stage 
coach, which brought passengers from a distant railway town, was 
approaching. Mr. Heath put his arms upon the low iron gate to 
watch it pass ; Caroline stood by him. 

It was coming slowly up the hill, and appeared to be unusually 
crowded with passengers and luggage. 

“What a load!” exclaimed John Arkright. 

“Oh, I know,” quickly spoke Tom. “ It is bringing the engineers 
who are to lay out the new line of railroad. Dick Williams told me 
they were coming this evening. Rooms are taken for them at the 
Golden Lion, at Norton.” 

The coach came slowly on, and drew up close before Mr. Heath’s 

. gate, perhaps rather to his surprise. A gentleman and lady, elderly 
people, inside passengers, got out of it, and the guard began to take 
some luggage from the boot. 

“Ts this the Grange, sir?” the lady asked, approaching Mr. 
Heath. 

‘No, ma’am. This is Briar Farm.” 

. “Dear me! Walter, we have got down at the wrong place. How 
stupid that driver must be. I heard you distinctly tell him ‘ Mr. 
Williams’s, the Grange.’” 

“ All right, ma’am,” said the driver, who had listened to the words 
with equanimity. “This spot’s the nearest to it.” 

‘You must take this lane close by ; a few minutes’ walk will bring 
you to the Grange,” spoke Mr. Heath. 

“Good gracious! Walk!” cried the lady. ‘And what’s to be- 
come of the luggage? Walter, what ave we to do?” 

“ The luggage must stay here till Williams can send a man for it, 
Jane ; the guard says it will be safe.” 

“ Quite safe,” repeated Mr. Heath, in compassion to the Jady’s con- 
sternation. ‘“ We will give a look to it, if you like, ma’am.” 

“Oh, if you would be so kind, sir. I’ve three new dresses and 
two lovely bonnets in that further box.” 

During this colloquy, one of the outside passengers, who sat on 
the side of the coach nearest the gate, had never once taken his 
eyes off the pretty girl who stood with the white lily in her hair. 
Laughing blue eyes they were, set rather deeply in a good-looking 
face, much bronzed, as if its owner were a good deal in the open air. 

“Can you tell me how far we are off Norton?” he suddenly 
said to Mr. Heath, in courteous and refined tones. 

“‘ Nearly two miles,” replied the farmer. 

“Thank you. This seems to be a charming neighbourhood.” 
“Tt is, sir.” 
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The guard, having stacked the luggage on the pathway, was mount- 
ing to his perch behind ; the coachman touched up his horses, and 
the old-fashioned stage rolled along on its way; the passenger who 
had spoken taking off his hat in parting salutation, meant probably 
for the young lady who wore the lily. 

The stage coach went onwards and was soon lost to sight; the 
guests for £ quire Williams disappeared up the lane, fragrant with the 
wild roses and honeysuckle in its hedges. Farmer Heath crossed 
the road on his way to the farrier’s; Caroline remained leaning on 
the gate. 

“By George, wasn’t that a handsome fellow!” ejaculated Tom. 
‘* He’s the engineer-in-chief, I'll lay. Did you notice him, Carry?” 

She did not answer; perhaps did not hear. In that man’s eyes 
she had recognised something of a kindred spirit to her own, and a 
feeling was stealing over her of the glowing possibilities which might 
have been in her life. If she could only meet them—only be 
emancipated from this dull, dreary existence and go out to find them. 
Ah, it was a sad world. 

“What nice blue eyes he had,” went on Tom. “ He was looking 
at you, Carry, all the time. It was the lily did that. Oh yes, he’s 
the chief of ’em.” 

‘*What have blue eyes to do with engineering?” inquired Mr. 
Arkright. 

“ A great deal when they are set in such a fine fellow as that,” 
laughed Tom, as he passed through the gate with Rover. 

“Will you not put on your hat and come out for a walk, Caro- 
line ?” said her lover. 

The crimson was slowly fading out of her cheek, called to it by 
Tom’s remark about the stranger looking at. her. She turned 
round. 

“‘T should like to go very much; a walk would be pleasant this 
lovely evening, but I have not time. I have things to see to yet, 
and I feel very tired.” 

“Tired?” 

“Yes, I have been hard at work all day, one way or another.” 

She walked across to a rustic seat under a tree, and sat down; it 
was out of sight of the gate; Mr. Arkright slowly followed, and took 
a seat on the same bench. It was a lovely sky. | 

‘Caroline, when are we to be married ?” 

The question sounded so abrupt, for she had been thinking of ’ 
anything rather than that, that she started and coloured painfully. 
He had placed his hands on his knees, bending a little forward to 
look into her face, and thus awaited the answer. ' 
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* “T do not know; I have not thought about it,” she said, hesitating 
uncomfortably. ‘“ Not yet.” 

“Not yet ?—but why not? What do you mean? It is close 

upon six months now that I have been waiting for you.” 
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“JT mean that I—would rather not think about it yet. Please 
don’t ask me to, Mr. Arkright.” 

“ But I must ask you; don’t be unreasonable. I did think of 
asking you to let it be before harvest; but that’s such a busy time 
with us it might be best for mother to stop on till it’s over ; she 
knows the work and is used to it. You'd hardly be able to do as 
much as she does at first, and I don’t mean to go to the expense of 
another house girl,” he added, holding out his hand to Rover, then 
trotting along the path. 

‘So mother has fixed to leave me after harvest,” he continued, for 
Caroline did not speak. ‘“ And right sadly we shall miss her. She 
is fifty-five next October, and as active as she was at five-and- 
thirty. She'll be sorry to go too; a life of ease and idleness, such 
as she’ll lead at Bessy’s, won’t suit her, she says, after her busy life. 
I question whether you'll ever make the bustling, capable woman 
that my mother has been, Caroline.” 

Caroline pressed her hand to her eyes and forehead to press back 
the blinding pain gathered there. Never until this moment had she 
fully realised the living death upon which she would enter when she 
became John Arkright’s wife. 

“But do not think I am dissatisfied, or wish to grumble, Caro- 
line,” resumed Mr. Arkright. “Iam quite pleased to take you as 
you are ; and you'll learn experience with every year as it passes.” 

“ Are you sure you care for me very much, John?” she rejoined, 
in a low, confidential tone, some wild wish of asking him to emanci- 
pate her if he did not surging up in her heart. 

“Why, of course I do ; there’s nobody else I care for,” he answered, 
in some surprise. “Is it because I walked out of church on Sunday 
afternoon with Martha Brand and her brothers, and then stayed tea 
with them up at their farm, that you ask? You are not jealous of 
her, are you, Caroline ?” 

“Oh, no, I am not jealous ; of her, or of anyone,” murmured the 
girl “She would make you a rare good wife, John; better 
than ° 

“Who would? Martha Brand? Well, perhaps so, if you were not 
in the way,” he added, in the matter-of-fact tone which distinguished 
all he said; ‘she’s got her head on her shoulders the right way. But 
I chose you, Caroline ; and, my dear, I hope you will come home to 
me at the turn of harvest.” 

He rose from the bench, said a few words to Tom, who had come 
strolling up, shook hands with Caroline and wished her good even- 
ing. She watched him away; he was honest, well-meaning, good- 
hearted, even generous ; but Caroline knew that as his wife she 
would have no interests, no aspirations beyond the rearing of poultry, 
the making of butter and cheese, the management of a farmhouse 
generally : and her heart fainted within her. 

Caroline’s sleep that night was troubled, and she rose in the 
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morning unrefreshed. The day was lowering, sultry, intensely oppres- 
sive. Never had the work seemed so unpalatable, or so hard to get 
through. In the afternoon, when she was picking roses in the front 
garden—sent to do so by Mrs. Heath, who was expecting some 
friends to tea—the garden-gate opened and footsteps came up the 
path. Stepping out from the bushes, Caroline found herself face 
to face with the handsome young man who had spoken from the top 
of the coach, with the very self-same laughing blue eyes close to her 
own. 

**T beg your pardon,” said the stranger. “This is Mr. Heath’s, I 
believe. Can I see him?” 

“He is not at home just now,” she replied. ‘ Mrs. Heath is. 
Will she do?” 

‘“*Well—perhaps,” he answered, doubtingly, as he took a card 
from his pocket. ‘“ Will you kindly let it be taken to her ?—What 
lovely roses !” 

Caroline took the card with the hand which had no roses in it, 
and carried it to the sitting-room ; a pretty room, its window opening 
to the ground and looking to the grass plat. Mrs. Heath sat near it, 
working an antimacassar in red and white wools. She was a little 
woman, fair and frivolous. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed, reading the card. ‘ ‘Mr. George 
Rochester.’ It makes me think of the man in Jane Eyre. Show 
him in, Caroline ; why on earth did you not do so at once ?” 

He came in; his gentlemanly appearance, well-bred manners, 
and good looks bespeaking for him a gracious reception. Mrs. 
Heath, who had been used to society and had really lowered herself 
by marrying a farmer, recognised his superiority at once. 

Taking the chair offered him, Mr. Rochester explained his business. 
Of the little body of engineers who had come down he was the head 
and chief. ‘Tom Heath was right in that conjecture. He had now 
called to ask leave to erect a tent for tools and other purposes on one 
of Mr. Heath’s fields, which overlooked the line to be made—would 
Mr. Heath give that leave ? 

“Tt will not damage the ground in the least, and will be quite a 
temporary accommodation,” he explained. ‘ Mr. Williams—Squire 
Williams, I believe you call him down here—has allowed us to do 
the same thing on his land, and the tent is now being put up there.” 

“Oh, I feel sure Mr. Heath will not think of objecting; but, 
. perhaps he had better be spoken to,” said the wife. “Caroline, you 
can go and ask your papa; he is sure to be with the haymakers in 
the three-acre field.” 

“T think I had better go to Mr. Heath myself; and perhaps this 
young lady will show me the way,” said Mr. Rochester. 

He bowed over his hat to Mrs. Heath and left her presence. 
Caroline conducted him out by a little gate which opened: direct on 
to the meadows. 
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** Some: rural places are detestable and some are charming ; this 
is the latter,” he remarked, as they went along. ‘It looked so green 
and cool here last evening, after the hot railway journey and the 
dusty coach drive afterwards, that I nearly wished to set up a per- 
manent tent in the place instead of a temporary one.” 

“Tt is a very pleasant spot,” answered Caroline. 

*‘T like the scenery,” he continued, looking at the broad stretch of 
green plains and rising corn, intersected by groves of trees, by the 
winding river, all bounded by a purple-brown line of distant hills 
rising against the azure sky. ‘‘ Have you always lived here?” 

“ Except when I have been away at school.” im 

** Your name, I think, is Caroline Heath.” 

He looked at her as he spoke, half smiling. Caroline was*sur- 
prised. “ How did you know my name?” she asked. 

“Ah! did you think the little birds of the air whispered it? 
I heard it just now at Squire Williams’s ; his daughter told it me.” 

Caroline smiled too. “ But why should she tellit? Do you know 
the Williamses? ” , 

“I did not know them, or anyone else here, until to-day. Call- 
ing to put the same request to the Squire which I am about to put 
to your father, I found that the lady and gentleman the coach put 
down last night are a Captain and Mrs. Dennet, acquaintances of my 
mother’s. We all fell into conversation. Upon my remarking that I 
must come on here to ask leave about the tent, Mrs. Dennet said that 
a very pretty girl was standing at the gate here last evening who wore 
a lily in her hair. Miss Williams then said it must have been 
Caroline Heath. That is how I know your name.” 

The girl’s face had never before had so many blushes on it. ‘Do 
you read much ?” he inquired, presently. 

“No, I wish I did. I have no time for it; I have to work.” 

The unconscious pathos in her voice touched Mr. Rochester. “I 
bought a book coming down yesterday; it is a cheap edition of 
Lytton Bulwer’s ‘Eugene Aram.’ I will bring it to you if you like it.” 

“Oh, yes, I should like it ; but please do not bring it. .I cannot 
tell how long it would be before I could read it through and. return 
it to you.” 

“You need not do that; I have quite done with the book, and you 
are heartily welcome to it. I have asmall edition of Longfellow’s 
poems with me; I will bring that also.” 

“You are too good,” murmured Caroline. 

When they reached the ‘three-acre field Caroline pointed out her 
father, who was overlooking the haymakers, and returned home 
alone, The next day a small parcel reached her, given into Tom’s 
hands by Mr. Rochester, containing the two books. 


Haymaking went on in the glowing summer weather. The 
tents were up at the various standing points, and the new railway was 
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316 Caroline Heath. 
beginning its work. Mr. Rochester was seen everywhere ; he seemed 
to be almost ubiquitous ; and Caroline Heath was often meeting him, 
indoors or out. If by chance they met near one of the hayfields, he 
and she would turn and make hay together. Sometimes he would 
drop in to Mrs. Heath’s tea-table to discuss fashionable topics with 
the lady, scraps of news from the great world, or political prospects 
as touching upon agricultural interests with the farmer. And now and 
again he would be walking in the shady lanes with Caroline under 
the moonlight. 

The result was this: long before the harvest was gathered, or the 
line of rail had made much progress to the uninitiated eye, Caroline’s 
heart had gone out for good and all to this attractive man. She 
loved him with a pure, passionate, ardent love, which would abide 
within her for ever. 

’ And he—what of his heart? About that there was less cer- 
tainty. He kept his own feelings well in hand, and made no sign. 

One Sunday, when the Heaths had been attending service, Mr. 
Arkright walked with them home from church and was invited to 
remain for tea. Caroline wished she could make an excuse to stay 
away from the parlour—in her own room—in the kitchen—any- 
where. Latterly, whenever she had thought of marrying him she 
was conscious of a vague rush of pain, which turned her cold and 
almost seemed to blind her. 

After tea Mrs. Heath went out to pay a visit at a neighbour's 
house ; the farmer strolled into the garden, lighted his pipe, and sat 
down in the arbour ; Caroline and her stolid lover were alone. Tom 
had long ago gone back to school. 

** Will you walk with me up home, Caroline?” he asked. ‘ Mother’s 
all by herself ; she’d like to see us.” 

A shiver took Caroline, which she concealed by leaving her chair 
at the table and leaning out at the open window. 

**T think I’d rather not go out this evening,” she said ; ‘‘ my head 
aches.” 

‘“‘ That’s bad; you’ve had a headache often lately,” returned un- 
suspicious Mr. Arkright ; “a walk might do you good.” 

“Oh, no ; it would make it worse. I feel so tired.” 

**T wonder what’s the cause? A young girl like you has no 
business with headaches, or to feel tired either.” 

“Tt is the hard, incessant work I have to do,” said Caroline, 
incautiously. 

“Hard work! Incessant! Why what do you mean, Caroline?” 
he said, full of surprise. 

“Day in, day out, it’s always the same—work, work, work! There’s 
never any ending to it.” 

“Well, I don’t know what you can be talking of. The work in 
this house isn’t much ; it’s child’s play compared with the work up 
at my place.” 
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“Yes,” she said, faintly ; “ I suppose it is.” 

* But you'll soon get into it. Caroline, I want you to fix the day. 
The harvest will soon be over, and we must be married at the end 
of it.” 

A swift horror came upon her. The setting sun seemed to darken. 
She reeled as she stood, as one smitten with a blow. Well, she 
must tell him. Coudd she tell him? She must, she must, she must. 
Now, or never. 

John,” she said, putting one hand up to her brow to push back 
the hair, and leaning for support against the side of the window frame, 
“‘J—I am afraid I should not be able to do the work at your farm ; 
I’m not strong enough for it.” 

“Eh?” cried he, staring in amazement. ‘ What do you mean by 
that, Caroline? You are as strong as you ever were. Is it the will 
that’s wanting ?” 

“ Perhaps it is,” she answered, with a desperate courage. “I hate 
the thought of it with a bitter hatred.” 

In all John Arkright’s placid-going and stolid life, he had never been 
so taken-to as now ; never felt so much at sea. 

“Do you mean you would not do the work ?” 

“TI mean I could not. I could not undertake to enter upon it. 
If I did, it would kill me.” 

He was sitting in a large chair and he leaned back in it, his hands 
grasping its elbows as he stared at Caroline. This was altogether a 
new experience. 

“‘ But what is to be done then ?” he said, presently. ‘The wife I 
marry must be able to work and to manage.” 

“T’m sure I could not. It had better not be me. John, don’t 
you see it will be to your interest to choose somebody else. If you 
would but think of Martha Brand ?” 

“Well, this is a queer start—if you are not saying it in joke,” 
cried the bewildered man. 

“TI have seen for some time, John, that we were not suited to one 
another ; it has distressed and troubled me,” she said in a low tone. 
“T hate the life of farm-house drudgery which I am compelled to lead 
here ; rather than lead it always I would pray to die. Do have com- 
passion on me, John, and take Martha Brand.” 

“ But I like you best.” 

“Oh, John, you are kind. Have pity upon me!” 

“What would folks say?” cried John. 

“ Anything they liked. Let them. Martha’s a good girl, John; 
pretty too, and the best of managers. I’m sure she’d have you.” 

“T daresay she would if I asked her. Time enough to think of 
that. One can’t put off wives and take on others at a moment's 
notice.” 

“ But you will release me? You will forgive me?” 
“What else can I do?” he retorted, helplessly. ‘When you tell 
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me that the work up at my place would kill you, you don’t leave me 
much choice.” 

“We do not make ourselves, remember, and are not responsible 
for our tastes and distastes. I thank you gratefully, John. We 
will be the best of friends always, but nothing more. It is settled 
then ?” 

“‘T expect so. Be sure of one thing—I would never marry an un- 
willing woman. Yes, it’s settled.” 

The great and overwhelming sense of relief which had stolen over 
Caroline kept her silent. How grateful she was to him for the quiet 
and reasonable way in which he had met the offered slight, heaven 
only knew. It was as if a glorious dawn had replaced a dark and 
interminable night. 

And in her meetings and her walks with George Rochester there 
now lay no pricking of conscience. 


II, 


ONE evening close upon September, when the lovely hues of sun- 
set last far into the gloaming, and the late birds carol forth their 
evening chant, Caroline Heath was walking down the winding lane 
from the house of Squire Williams, when she found herself overtaken 
by Mr. Rochester. On the left a brook meandered silently along at 
the foot of a grove of trees; involuntarily, as it seemed, both turned 
towards it. There was a path amidst the trees which equally led to 
the high goad. Mr. Rochester spoke abruptly. 

“Will you forgive me, Caroline, if I ask you what you may deem 
an impertinent question ?” 

**T do not think you could be impertinent,” she answered, softly. 

“Thank you ; not willingly. Is it true that you were engaged 
to Arkright, of the Glebe Farm, and is the engagement now at an 
end ?” 

Caroline coloured painfully. ‘‘ How did you know anything about 
it ?” she said. 

‘J heard the rumour yesterday. Is it so?” P 

“Tt is true I wasengaged to him. It was a sort of—of—business 
engagement,” she strove to explain; “that is, he and my father 
settled it between them. When I found how impossible it was 
that I could—could—like the prospect, I asked Mr. Arkright to release 
me, and he did so. He behaved very kindly over it.” 

He looked down at her changing countenance. It was not the 
rosy light of sunset that made it so lovely, for that was lost in grey 
cl6uds. : 

Ail in a moment, without notice, he drew her to his side and kissed 
her passionately. 

“* My dearest love!” he whispered ; “ my darling Caroline !” 
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He released her instantly, saying no more. But, after that, life 
wore a new aspect for Caroline Heath. 

They lasted for a fortnight, and then the shadow fell. There came 
down to Norton, which was an inland watering place of gay resort, 
some ladies of fashion, including Mr. Rochester’s mother and his 
cousin, Grace Ormby. Mr. Rochester did not, whether by chance or 
design, mention this to Caroline. She knew vaguely, by some remark 
of her step-mother, that a party of gay ladies from town were staying 
at the Golden Lion, which was the chief hotel of the place, and that 
they had become friendly with the family at the Grange, but she knew 
no more. 

One afternoon, however, when Caroline had gone to the Grange by 
invitation, and was in the drawing-room with Emma Williams and 
her mother, a carriage was seen driving in at the gates, and presently 
a servant announced the visitor :-— 

“Lady Rochester.” 

The name startled Caroline. Could the elegant woman, now 
entering in her silks and laces, her title preceding her, be at ail con- 
nected with her lover, George Rochester? Surely not. It might be 
only a coincidence in names. 

Lady Rochester shook hands with Mrs. Williams and Emma, and 
glanced at the pretty girl, in the simple frock, who stood up in honour 
of her entrance. But Caroline was not introduced. It might please 
Emma Williams to be friendly with her as a neighbour, but Farmer 
Heath’s daughter, she thought, was not one to be presented to Lady 
Rochester. 

Caroline resumed the work she had been busy on with Emma— 
some intricate mystery of silks and beads on crimson satin. Emma 
went to sit near her mother, and joined in the conversation. 

Lady Rochester exclaimed at the sweet scent of the mignonette, 
which came through the windows, open.to the ground. She said it 
was her favourite perfume of all perfumes. Upon which Mrs. Williams 
made her daughter go out and cut some. 

“Will you come with me, Caroline,” whispered Emma, as she went 
to the little work-table for the scissors, and the two girls went out 
togethe 

“TI suprase that lady is no relation to Mr. Rochester; but the 
name’s the same,” remarked Caroline, as they bent over the bed of 
mignonette. 

“No relation! Why, she is his mother,” answered Emma. 

“ His mother!” exclaimed Caroline, as she rose and Straightened 
herself. 

“To be sure. Why should she not be? You look as if it amazed 
you, Caroline.” 

“ But then—he must be—great and grand, different from what 
we have supposed him—the son of Lady Rochester!” cried Caroline 
—thought and speech somewhat bewildered.. 5 
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Miss Williams laughed. ‘ How silly you are, Carry. ‘Great and 
grand!’ We have always known who he is; anyone can see that 
he’s a gentleman. His late father, John Rochester, brought some 
important engineering project to a successful issue, was knighted for 
it, and became Sir John. I daresay George, in his turn, will be 
Sir George some day.” 

“‘ And he can stoop to woo me /” thought the dismayed girl, as she 
bent over the bed again. ‘Does he, though? or has it been all 
play ?” 

“He is engaged to his cousin, Grace Ormby,” tranquilly ran on 
Emma, who had not the least notion how the land lay in the other 
quarter. 

A dart, as of a poisoned arrow, seemed to be making havoc of 
Caroline Heath’s heart. She moved a little further away to hide her 
face. It was pallid as death. 

“Is the engagement a recent one?” she asked, when she could 
command her voice to indifference. 

“Not at all. Lady Rochester was talking of it the last time she 
called here. Grace Ormby has a large fortune. Mr. George is wise 
enough to see on which side his bread is buttered, and goes in for his 
cousin. He may be in love with her for aught I know to the con- 
trary ; she is a handsome girl, and would be a nice girl but for her 
pride. ‘ We have cut enough, I’m sure, Caroline; let us take it in.” 

After that day, and its rude awakening, matters seemed to have 
changed. It was as if a crisis had come and stopped things. Whether 
Caroline in her bitter hopelessness avoided Mr. Rochester, or that 
he spent his leisure time with his mother and her friends, certain it 
was that there were no more stolen meetings. 

The weather continued to be hot and lovely ; it had been a glorious 
summer ; and though September was now in, the sunny sky might 
have been that of August. During this time Squire and Mrs. 
Williams gave an afternoon party—sports and dancing on the lawn, 
perpetual refreshments indoors, a crowd of gay people, gay voices, 
and gay attire. Amid the guests were Mrs. Heath and her step- 
daughter. 

Caroline went to it in inward tumult, dragging with her her aching 
heart. She wore a white, fresh, unpretending dress, with ribbons of 
the palest pink, and a straw hat wreathed with small wild roses. She 
was by far the prettiest girl there, the quietest, most retiring, most 

, modest ; and the handsomest and most imposing, in her dainty robes 
of lace and blue silk, was Miss Ormby. 

Caroline regarded her from a distance, and could not withdraw 
her fascinated gaze. To her jealous eyes Grace had all the be- 
witching beauty of an enchanted princess; her golden hair scin- 
tillated in the sunlight, her dark blue eyes were proudly beautiful. 
Now she was standing the centre of a host of worshippers, and now 
she was accepting an ice which one of them offered, and now she 
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was dancing with George Rochester. They seemed to be very, very 
intimate, she and he, and Caroline’s heart grew sick and cold. Next 
she saw him dancing with Emma Williams ; but he did not come to 
ask her. 

Only once during all that bitter afternoon, did he approach Caroline 
in converse; and then he entered upon ordinary topics—the gay 
scene before them, the superb weather, and so on. 

“We have not seen much of you the last week or so,” she took 
courage at length to say; and only herself knew what effort it cost 
her to speak calmly. 

“‘T have been very busy,” he answered. ‘ Now that the line is 
progressing it takes up more of my attention than it took at first, 
and while my mother is here she claims from me most of my leisure 
time.” . 

“ Of course ; I understand that,” said Caroline. 

But not a word had he said of regret ; not a hint given that in time 
their former intercourse should be renewed. At that moment Miss 
Ormby crossed the lawn with Emma Williams. 

“ That is your cousin, I think ?” said Caroline. 

‘““ Ves, that’s Grace,” he assented. ‘She * 

Mrs. Heath came back to her seat then from the refreshment room, 
and he did not finish his sentence. Close upon that he was told 
that his mother waited, and soon afterwards Caroline saw Lady 
Rochester’s barouche drive away, herself and Grace Ormby seated in 
it side by side, and George Rochester opposite to them. 

How very dark the sky had suddenly grown. Caroline looked 
up to see if the sun still shone ; it was setting in clouds of crimson 
and gold. Was she quite unconscious that the change had only 
been wrought by his departure ? 

The next day there was a wedding in Briarly church; a quaint 
little low church nestling in its graveyard. John Arkright had 
espoused Martha Brand, and Caroline was bridesmaid. 

“Tt will show people that you are not pining all forlorn, anyway,” 
Mrs. Heath had remarked when Caroline was invited to take the 

office. ‘You were a great simpleton, Carry, to give John Arkright 
up. Half the parish thinks it was he who gave up you; he may 
protest to the contrary till he’s red in the face, and does, I believe ; 
they’ll never believe him.” 





There came another glorious sunset. October was in now with its 
beautiful lights and changing foliage, reminders of the winter that 
would soon be at hand. The snows and frosts, the dark days of the 
bitterest winter the world can know, could not match the winter 
reigning in Caroline Heath’s heart. 

Yet this sunset was very lovely ; even she, with all her pain, could 
notice that. Everyone was away at home, and she had seized the 
occasion to get an evening to herself. 
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She had gone down to the banks of the river, which in its strong 
current was just there almost like a sea, and seated herself on a bench 
which was close to its brink, the bank rising behind her. The 
water was running along swift and sure, just as runs away our life. 

If Caroline had never prayed earnestly before, she did then, as she 
sat there thinking. She prayed that God, who saw all her heart’s dis- 
tress, would help her in the battle she was fighting. It was a very 
hard one. She loved George Rochester with all the strength of a 
first passion, and he loved another! Should she be able to bear it, 
and live? 

There came a sudden splash, a wild scream. Looking up, 
Caroline saw at a distance something gold and azure in the water. 
It was Grace Ormby. In reaching over the bank for some pale blue- 
bells which grew there, she had overbalanced herself and fallen in. 

Caroline sprang up to go to her rescue—if indeed she might be 
able to accomplish it. A horrible thought surged into her mind: if 
Grace died—was drowned—she could no longer stand between her- 
self and George Rochester. She drove the demon away with a cry 
for pardon. “God help me and her! We both need it.” 

Running swiftly along, she came opposite the spot where the girl 
was struggling. Clinging to the drooping branch of a willow, she 
waded in a yard or two, and was just in time to catch the floating 
blue drapery as Grace was sweeping past. Miss Ormby retained her 
consciousness, and clung to Caroline with all the tenacity of the 
drowning. 

‘If you hold me like that I cannot save you,” called out Caroline 
through the noise of the water surging in their ears. ‘‘ Loose me, and 
I will get you to the bank.” 

It was as if she spoke to the wind. In. her terror, the drowning 
girl only clung the tighter. Caroline was dragged in. The next mo- 
ment Grace dropped her hold, perhaps with the force of the water, 
and Caroline felt herself carried away by the current. She looked 
up at the blue of the evening sky, the gold and crimson sunset 
her last look, she believed, of this world. 

She had sunk twice, when the strong arm of a powerful swimmer 
closed round her and bore her to the shore. He held her to him for 
a moment as she lay there ; his lips were lifted to God in thanks- 
giving. It was George Rochester. 

“Go to Grace; save her: you should not have minded me,” 
spoke Caroline faintly, when she was recovering. 

‘Hush, my dear. Compose yourself. Grace is all right. You 
saved her. Your last effort before floating away, was to fling her 
close to the bank, and she caught the willow branch. Our party—we 
were all not far off—are bearing her away to the nearest house to get 
her into dry clothes. Yes, you s@ved Grace, and now, my darling, I 
have saved you.” 


She was frightfully ungrateful. She was thinking in her mind’s 
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confusion, that it might have been happier for her had he let her 
drown. 

**T have saved you for myself, Caroline.” 

“No, no; how can you be cruel enough to say such things? It 
is Grace who is saved for you ; your future wife.” 

“So you have taken up that pretty problem,” he said, laughing. 
“ Not if I know it, my dear. Grace and I perfectly understand one 
another ; she cares for somebody else more than she cares for me.” 

“J don’t understand,” murmured Caroline, a curious rift of joy 
shooting through her heart. 

‘“* My mother has an imperious will ; for peace sake we do not care 
to cross it ; so Grace and I have let her enjoy her favourite wish un- 
contradicted—that we should become man and wife. But, my dear” 
—his tone changing to gravity—* it is not Grace I wish to make my 
wife ; it is another, and her name is Caroline.” 

“‘ You have been so distant to me lately, so changed,” she breathed. 

“‘T had a motive in it. I did not care to disclose the truth to my 
mother during ‘her sojourn here ; she might have visited her vexation 
upon you. I have loved you, Caroline, ever since that first evening 
when I saw you standing at the gate with a lily in your hair.” 

“‘T am not your equal,” she sighed. 

“Never think that again,” he said, earnestly. “ My father was only 
a poor, humble lad ; it was by talent and industry he rose to emi- 
nence in his profession and to become Sir George Rochester. Your 
people are better born than he was. And had it been otherwise, my 
dear, love levels all things.” 

“Can it all be really true ?” cael the happy girl. 

“Tt is all really true—and will be, God permitting,” he answered 
with emotion, as they heard the tramp of fleet footsteps and congratu- 
lating voices at the double rescue bearing down upon them. 

Not many months afterwards there was another wedding in the 
little old church, at which Mrs. Martha Arkright could not recipro- 
cate past favours by officiating as bridesmaid, though her will was 
good to do it. And George Rochester carried his wife away for ever 
from the old life of depressing toil to a delightful home in town of 
love and rest. 










































WAITING.—A SONG. 


I aM waiting, oh, my darling! in the gloaming, 
As I waited in the gloaming long ago, 
When the soft spring-breeze, through hawthorn branches roaming, 
Waved their lovely fairy banners to and fro. 
I am waiting, but my face is worn with sorrow, 
And.the gold has all departed from my hair ; 
Yet these faded cheeks will glow with joy to-morrow, 
When my darling showers his tender kisses there. 


I am waiting, but my eyes are dim with weeping, 
Oh, my dearest, through long years of bitter pain ; 
They have lost their youthful light, while fondly keeping 
All their loving, faithful watches still in vain. 

’ Thou wilt think of all my weariness and sadness, 
Looking down into their tearful depths, and then 
They will shine with all the old-time love and gladness, 

See thy well-loved face, and never weep again. 


I am waiting, in my robe of snowy whiteness— 
In that dear white robe my darling loved the best— 
And a wild red rose, in all its glowing brightness, 
I have twined within the kerchief o’er my breast. 
I have placed a tiny cluster of white daisies 
(Thou wilt love to see them nestling there, I know) 
In the sun-kissed locks that won thy fondest praises 
In that happy, happy spring-time long ago. 





Ah, my dearest, I am listening in the gloaming 
To the welcome, welcome music of thy voice, 
And the fragrant breeze, through hawthorn branches roaming, 
Waves their fairy banners high, and shouts “ Rejoice ! ” 
Now my trembling hands are folded close in thine, love, 
And my longing eyes behold thy face at last, 
While I hear thee fondly whispering, * Ever mine, love,” 
For the weary, weary waiting now is past ! 


FANNY FORRESTER. 














- L. GOW. + TAYLOR, 


HE AND HESTER HURRIED TO THE WEST PORCH, AND FLINGING OPEN THE 
GREEN BAIZE DOORS, SOLVED THE MYSTEKY. 





